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New York Life Insurance Company’s reproduc 


tion of ““Return of The Mayflower,” by G. H. Boughton. 
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Courtesy of copyright owner, Curtis-Cameron, Boston 


THE PILGRIMS 


The Mayflower sails away for 
England, and the little band of Pilgrims 
are left alone in the New World .. . 
After months of toil and hardship, they 
reaped their first harvest and celebrated 
their first Thanksgiving. 

Each year when families are reunited 
on Thanksgiving Day, we are naturally 
reminded of the close bonds of duty and 
affection that hold the American home 


together. 


Although the United States and 
Canada have only about one-fourteenth 
of the world’s population, the total 
amount of life insurance in force in these 
two countries is more than doudle that 
of all the rest of the world combined! 


If you are a father and want protec- 
tion, in event of your death, to assure 
a monthly income to pay the monthly 
bills during the critical years while your 
children are growing up, consider the 
New York Life’s new Family Income 
policy. It gives added protection while 
the children are young . . . permanent 
protection for your wife and the 
option of a guaranteed life annuity in- 
come for your retirement. Premiums are 
usually not much higher than for Ordi- 


nary Life. 


Ask a New York Life representative 
to tell you about it... or write for our 
Family Income booklet to Home Office, 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


To Our Policyholders and the Public: 

When you buy life insurance, it is | 
cause you want to feel absolutely s 
that money will be paid promptly wh 
due... to your wife and children in eve 
of your death (or to yourself in old ag 
Nothing else is so essential to your pe: 
of mind and sense of security as to kn 
that, no matter what may happen to t 
rest of your estate, at least your life | 
surance will be safe. 

In investing its assets, the New Y: 
Life has consistently followed a conser 
ative financial course, adhering to t 
principle that safety should always ! 
the first consideration. 


President 


The NEW YORK LIFE - « « A Mutual Company founded 91 years ago on April 12, 184° 


NOTHING ELSE I8 80 IMPORTAN! 


SAFETY I8 ALWAYS 


THE FIRST CONSIDERATION... 
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| EARN °55 A WEEK.... 
AND I’LL RETIRE AT 60 
ON *100 A MONTH 

















Be. got a job that’s paying me 

$55 a week and, until the other 
day, I didn’t dream I would ever 
have enough money to retire. 

“You see, I figured that it would 
take $30,000 savings at 4% to bring 
me in $100 a month, so my case 
looked hopeless. Where in the world 
would I get $30,000? 

“Then I heard about the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan— 
where I get $100 a month for my- 
self;as soon as-I: reach 60—and a life 














then. And until I’m 55, I’m even in- 
sured against disability, sickness or 
accident that might wipe out ordi- 
nary savings. During any serious ill- 






















income for my. wife if I die before. 


or more, I have no premiums to pay, 
and I get a disability income besides. 

“Best of all, the cost doesn’t cramp 
my budget because I’m paying for 
my income on the installment plan 
—a little each year until I’m 60. 
What’s more, the cost is reduced by 
whatever dividends the company 
pays. 

“It’s going to be fun to sit back 
and take life easy at 60. Maybe Ill 
travel. Maybe Ill want to work a 
little longer. Maybe Ill play golf. 
Whatever I do, I’m sure to have 
money to pay the bills—a check for 
$100 every month. Pretty soft, eh?” 


TO THE READER OF THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT 


Maybe this sounds good to you, too. 
Maybe you'd like a‘similar income 
when you're 55, 60, or 65. Or per- 
haps you'd prefer a larger or a 
smaller income. You can arrange 
any size income you want—from 
$10 a month-up to $300 or more. 
‘And the Plans are not limited to 


ness or-disability, lasting-sixsmonths . -men. Similar-plans_are available to 





ore is* for your convenience. 
| -9 





women as well as to men. 

The cost? When we know your 
age, at what age you want to retire, 
and how much income you want, 
we'll be glad to tell you the cost to 
the exact penny. It will probably 
be less than you think. Even small 
sums of money go a long way. 

Here’s a chance to have all the 
joys of recreation or travel at the 
time when you will want them most. 
But remember, the sooner you start 
your plan, the less you will have to 
invest each month in order to have 
the same monthly income for life 
when you retire. 

Write your date of birth in the 
coupon below and mail it today. You 
will receive, without cost or obliga- 
tion, a copy of the interesting, illus- 
trated booklet pictured below, which 
tells all about the various Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plans 
and how they are guaranteed by an 
85-year-old company with over half 
a billion dollars of insurance in force. 
Send for free booklet now. The cou- 















PHOENIX MUTUAL: 


Leetirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


en, rest 






Ph x Mutual Life I 
oar Elm Street, Hartford, Conn: 


PHOENIX MUTUAL RET! 


Name. 


‘Date of she, — 


+ Business Address—-—— 





Home Address 


nsurance Company 


d me by mail, without ° 

book describing the 

REMENT INCOME PLAN. 
' 


Please sen 
obligation, your 
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ca eT Arata 
































Add thrills / Sail 
from Seattle to 


Japan China 
Philippines 


All-E2 pense Cruises 


now as little as 


‘4-71 


for 47 rare days! 


No trip that you will 
ever take will be more fascinating than 
an Oriental cruise. And sailing from 
Seattle on one of the world-famous 
American Mail Liners adds extra thrills! 

In the first place, you see high-hilled 
Seattle, and Victoria, B. C. You sail into 
the Pacific through lovely Puget Sound. 
Finally, you save whole days at sea on 
this Short Route, to spend ashore. 


More Time Ashore 


In only 47 days you may visit Yoko- 
hama,Tokyo and Kobe in Japan,China’s 
Shanghaiand Hongkong, and the Phil- 
ippines’ Manila. Moreover, you may do 
it for only $471—for everything. 

This fare includes your outside state- 
room (popular Tourist Class), all meals 
and entertainment aboard ship; sight- 
seeing and guides, hotel accommoda- 
tions and transportation ashore .. . all 
under the direction of leading travel 
agencies. 


Get All Details 


Any Travel Agent will be glad to tell 
you all about the wide variety of All- 
Expense Cruises on these big, smooth- 
riding liners that sail every other week, 
each with ample deck and lounges, out- 
door swimming pool. Ifyou would like 
to plan your own itinerary, do so. Stop- 
over anywhere, continue on the next or 
a later American Mail Liner. 

See your Travel Agent now, or write 
us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 
So. Dearborn Street, Chicago; or 760 
Stuart Building, Seattle (Head Office). 


THE SHORT ROUTE TO 
THE ORIENT 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 
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CHAGRIN: Do “dirt” books, such as “The 
Nine Old Men,” reviewed in your Nov. 7 
issue, serve any useful purpose whatever? It 
is difficult to understand why anyone, either 
author or reader, should care to dig around 
in garbage when there are so many clean and 
wholesome subjects to develop and read. The 
production and consumption of this type of 
work make honorable citizens seriously ques- 
tion the advisability of our freedom-of-speech 
policy. As a citizen of this great land, I am 
chagrined that our Supreme Court must sub- 
mit to this indignity and I am sorely ashamed 
of those citizens who produce and read this 
dirt. 

Lawrie L, WITTER 

Boston, Mass. 

+ 


PROPHET: Election prediction based on 
study and fact—Landon will carry two States 
(possibly three), Maine and Vermont. Roose- 
velt will carry 45 States (possibly 46) 

I carefully studied all the polls ... I 
personally questioned fully 2,500 people and 
found 65 per cent for the President. I went 
on the assumption that the average American 
does not easily forget. He recognizes lead- 
ership and he is grateful. 

On these facts I further assumed that gen- 
erally the States would vote about the same 
as in 1932. Lost Roosevelt votes would more 
than be made up by the heavy new registra- 


tions, which I assumed were from the | 
brackets—to witness, labor unions’ appeil 
all workers, families.and friends, CCC | 
and families, and WPA workers and 
ilies. This would: more than: e¢inch lost 

and go toward winning the. four lost 
States, Delaware, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire . . . and Pennsylvania - - . 

W::W.. Lanai 
Vice President 
Crucible Steel Casting Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Editorial Note: Mr.’ Lange’s predictions, 

marked Nov. 1, give him rank among the 
Prophets of 1936. In the select group of those who 
made perfect election forecasts are: James A. Farley, 
chairman of Democratic National Committee; J: 
F. Guffey, Senator from Pennsylvania; Sir Willmott 
Lewis, Washington correspondent of The London 
Times; Fulton Lewis Jr., Universal Service; Laurence 
Todd, Tass news service; George Morris, New ork 
World-Telegram; Ray Tucker, McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate; Felix Cotton, Central News Agency; Glad- 
stone Williams, Atlanta Constitution. Last week Drew 
Pearson and Robert S. Allen, gossip columnists, re- 
ported that Herbert Hoover had predicted to a close 
friend: “He [Landon] won’t carry but two States— 
Vermont and Maine—and any Republican could carry 
them.”’ 


@ Oct. 17 News-WeeEx Stated that David Lawrence 
declined to participate in its symposium of news cor- 
respondents who made a forecast of the election. 

Lawrence’s reason for declining to make any prediction 
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LRG: FR EE ... for your library 


—a book which until last year was available only in privately 
printed copies that were priced at $20,000 each. Unexpurgated and 
identical with the original text is this special edition of the famous 


SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM 


By T. E. LAWRENCE 


RHE SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM 
y will be, as it was meant to be, 
monument to 
& terity. It has an exciting story of 

its own, and for years has par- 

taken of the sensational and leg- 

which surrounded everything that Law- 

rence did. Lawrence finished it during six months 
of writing at the Peace Conference in Paris. 
Close to 250,000 words had been written. Then 
one day while he was changing trains at Reading 
Station near London, he left this manuscript un- 
guarded and it disappeared. It has never been 


Lawrence's 


recovered. 


Within a few months he rewrote a second 
draft in 400,000 words; but his style was care- 
less and hurried, and realizing he would never 
be satisfied with it, a year later characteristically 
he burned the entire manuscript. The third text 
was begun at once and was composed with great 
care. Itis the present one. It was privately printed 
in London and fabulous sums were said to have 
been paid for the few copies sold in England. 
Twenty copies were printed for America, to re- 


SOS ANI SS A a SI Se i in othe Me 


tain copyright here, and the price of these was 
set at $20,000 apiece. Upon his death, last year, 
the unexpurgated text was given to the world. 

“Lawrence was not writing a history in this 
book.... The stream of explanation and narrative 
is made up of many elements. There are studies 
of Arab history and Arab character, the latter 
brilliant in the extreme, and pen portraits of 
Arabs, Turks, French and British leaders of ex- 
traordinary wit, shrewdness and power, and 
these and much else are floated on a narrative of 
adventures that are terrible, humorous, exciting 
to a degree unequalled in our time, enriched by 
descriptions of the desert, of Arab life, of the 
backgrounds of critical action, many of which 
are beautiful in a high degree, real masterpieces 
of English prose. ... 

“But this is only one strand of this great book. 
. .- The other is philosophical, but in no abstract 
sense. It is the meditation, often agonized, some- 
times profound and occasionally petulant and 
despairing, of a leader torn between duty to his 
conscience and duty to his cause, of a Hamlet 
uncertain of the worth of his every action. . . . 
This is the memoir of a genius recording what 
he believed to be his failure as well as what he 
knew to be his triumph. It is an inextricable 
mixture of a human document, pure literature, 
philosophy, a history and a confession.” 


pos- 


- GF, 0 
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WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK 


HERE is no reader of this publication who would not find it 

in many ways to his advantage to subscribe to the service of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make this extraordinary 
offer in order to demonstrate that this is the case. 


What we here propose is.this: mail the inquiry coupon, and a 
copy of this fine library volume will immediately be put aside in 
your name, and held until we hear whether or not you care to join. 
In the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining 
how the Club operates, and what it is doing for its subscribers. 


. Study this booklet at your leisure; you may be surprised, for 
instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not mean you 
have to pay any fixed sum each year; nor does it mean that you 
are obliged to take one book every month, twelve a year (you 
may take as few as four); nor are you ever obliged to take the 
Specific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You have com- 
plete freedom of choice at all times. You also participate in the 
Club’s “book-dividends,” of which over $1,250,000 worth were 
distributed among members last year alone. 


If, after reading the booklet, you decide to join the Club, the 
free copy of SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM being reserved for you will 
at once be shipped to you. 


Here is a very interesting fact; over 125,000 families—com- 


posed of discerning but busy readers like yourself—now get most 
of their books through the Book-of-the-Month Club; and of these 
tens of thousands of people not a single one was induced to join 
by a salesman; every one of them joined upon his own initiative, 
upon the recommendation of friends who were members, or after 
simply reading—as we ask you to do—the bare facts about the 
many ways in which membership in the Club benefits you as a 
book-reader and book-buyer. 























| BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. oni 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. oe 
Prease send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 
of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation 
to subscribe to your service. It is understood that if I decide to join the | 


club, I will receive a free copy of Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 
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How SCIENCE Makes 
Good Eggs Better 


—o D potency increased tenfold, taste improved, 

shell strong and perfect. Superior ¢ggs—and more of them— 
because the poultry raiser has systematically treated his flock 
with ultraviolet light. More and better milk, healthier cows, a 
lower bacteria count—also the result of ultraviolet treatment. 
These are benefits which are passed on to you in the form of 
better-quality food products. 









Superior vegetables for your table—earlier, sturdier plants are 
produced by electric sterilization and heating of the soil. 
Incandescent lighting stimulates and controls plant growth. 
X-ray treatment of seeds and bulbs is producing new and 
improved varieties of plants. These and other new movements 
in agriculture are increasing the certainty of a high-quality 
food. supply. 









In these movements General Electric is co-operating with 
many agricultural laboratories and farm experts. Some of these 
developments would have been impracticable without earlier 
G-E research, for from the Research Laboratory, in Schenec- 
tady, came the necessary tools for investigation and application 
of its results. 









In every field of productive endeavor, G-E research is contributing to 
the progress toward higher standards of living 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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was due to the fact that he was under contract to map, 
his forecast public not before Oct. 31 and only in the 
190 newspapers which have exclusive rights to his 
daily dispatches. 


INDIGNATION: In your Nov. 7 edition 

. you stated that “Dartmouth defeated 
Yale and the referees” and that “a | 
Yale team received amazing assistance 


the referees.”” When, in your Novy. 14 edj- 
tion, a Hanover letter approved of your ce 
ments as candid ... I had to write this let 


ter, in indignation of false facts. 

I hope no one is cynical enough to dou 
the integrity and impartiality of colleve 
ball officials. Is it sportsmanship to s: eal: of 
the officials in this way ...? If Yale re. 
ceived assistance, it was not from the ref- 
erees but from the rule book . . . The 
culty is not with the officials themsel\« 
with the inadequate rules, especially on ; 
interference. I have seen pictures of the 
game ... Hoxton was definitely interfered 
with while he was pulling the pass down, and 
not after he apparently missed it ... And 
speaking of sportsmen, the Hanover observer 
and the newspaper men didn't seem to notice 
that on that same play, and at other times 
Larry Kelley was “cut down” before he could 
get five yards down the field. . . I like Dart- 
mouth and they unquestionably had the het- 
ter team that day. But a misunderstandi: 
of the facts has certainly been shown, 

LAWRENCE M. DIFIippo 

Saybrook College 

Yale University 

New Haven, Conn. 


a 
BET: Shame on you for picking snowbirds 
in your football selections! [Nerws-\\ 
Nov. 7.] Have you the temerity to include 


them in your batting average? Harvard- 
Virginia! If Harvard doesn’t win by 
points, I'll subscribe to your magazine for 
ten years! And if Indiana doesn’t wallop 
the daylights out of Syracuse, I'll buy y« 
new printing press! I notice you pick Yale 
over Brown (or did you?). Brown has ab- 
solutely no chance to hold Yale under 35 
points unless the field is very muddy... 

E. M. Cort 

Charleston, W. Va. 


Editorial Note: SCORES: Harvard 65, Virginia 
0; Indiana 9, Syracuse 7; Yule 14, Brown 6. 


LAWRENCE and ARABIA: In the Oct. 10 
issue I see “ ‘Lawrence of Arabia,’ in the 
name of the Allied powers, promised Pales- 
tine” etc. to the Arabs. I have seen a similar 
statement before, so when [ read “Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom” I looked carefully ior 
any justification of this assertion. 

I found that Lawrence’s promises were 
limited to the assurance that England would 
keep her word, so to interpret his promises 
it is necessary to find to what pledges he re- 
ferred. In only two places in the book did | 
find clear statements of what lands were 
promised to the Arabs. 

On page 555: “They [the British Cabinet] 
promised to the Arabs , . . that the Arals 
should keep, for their own, the territory they 
conquered from Turkey in the war.”’ I thin 
it is obvious that the word “they” refers t 
the Arabs and not the English, and so fal- 
estine, which was conquered by Allenby and 
not by the Arabs, could not be included in 
this pledge. 

On page 275: “The Arab Revolt had begun 
on false pretenses. To gain the Sherif’s help 
our Cabinet had offered, through Sir Henry 
McMahon, to support the establishment of 
native governments in parts of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, ‘saving the interests of our 
ally, France.’ The last modest clause con- 
cealed a treaty (kept secret, till too late, 
from McMahon, and therefore from the 
Sherif) by which France, England, and Rus- 
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sia agreed to annex some of these promised 
areas, and to establish their respective 
spheres of influence over all the rest.” Here, 
pe elsewhere, Lawrence shows that he con- 
siders that England had been dishonest in 
aking contradictory promises to France and 
to the Arabs, none of which concerned Pal- 
estine. 

On the next page, in a footnote, he says: 
1 but two years later Mr. Winston 
Churchill was entrusted by our harassed Cab- 


‘net with the settlement of the Middle East; 
nd in a few weeks, at his conference in 
‘iro, he made straight all the tangle, find- 


a solution fulfilling (I think) our prom- 
‘ses in letter and spirit (where humanly pos- 
sible) without sacrificing any interests of 
our Empire or any interests of the peoples 
concerned. So we were quit of the wartime 
Eastern adventure, with clean hands, but 
three years too late to earn the gratitude 
which people, if not States, can pay.” 

\ll of which shows that if Lawrence prom- 
ised Palestine to the Arabs, he had com- 
nletely forgotten about it when he wrote his 





s it possible to find any firsthand author- 
ity for the existence of any such promise, or 
for the exact wording ? 
WALTER PRICE 
Ridgewood, N, J. 


Editorial Note: As Mr. Price doubtless knows, 
“Seon Pillars of Wisdom” is a personal record, not a 
politt study. 

Facts: (a) Lawrence acted as the Allies’ chief agent 
among the Arabs; (b) testimony by the level-headed 
historian, Harold Nicholson (“Curzon, the Last 
Phase,” pp. 104-5): 

. the British Government had drifted, over the 
rth question, into a position which was very false in- 
| They had led the Arabs to suppose that { Britain] 
»port .. . creation of a united Arab Empire, 
capital at Damascus. [At the same time 
in| led the French to suppose that {in the event of 
Turkey's defeat, Britain stood pledged] to a partition 
[Ottoman] Empire such as would give [Bri- 

tain] Baedad, and the French Damascus.” 

Mr. Price knows that at the peace conference Britain 
took Bazdad and gave the French Damascus. Also, he 
may | heard an anecdote that illustrates Lawrence 
f Arabia’s state of mind after he discovered how the 
Foreign Office had caused him to double-cross the 
\rabs: when King George pinned a medal on his tunic, 
Lawre turned without a word and walked out of the 


DISCRETION: News-WEEK’s art critic 

leads one to suppose that contemporary 

ters of landscapes are either only “dis- 

’ or “puerile,” and are, therefore, in- 

ferior to present-day figure painters. (See 

Oct. 24 issue, pp. 28-29, 1936 Carnegie In- 
ernational Exhibition.) 

The article in part says: “German artists 

the most part are discreetly painting land- 
ipes, Even the caustic Otto Dix indulges 
in a puerile Summer scene.” 

\Vill this reporter please tell me why it is 
discreet to paint a landscape and not also dis- 
creet to paint a portrait, a pear, or a flower? 
i he meant that the German artists are afraid 
to use figures because of social conditions, let 
lim remember that the figure can be painted 
without any social implications or without a 
story connection, Always in painting the 
petorial idea is first, and any element of 

‘opaganda or storytelling should be defi- 

subjugated to it. If one would tell a 
story, let him use words and not paint. 
_ [should also like to know why a landscape 
is considered “childish” in the case of Otto 
Dix. Much of the work of Dix could very 
truthtully be called childlike, but hardly 
childish. 

What does your reporter think of the land- 
scapes of the great Chinese artists, of El 
Greco, of Van Gogh, Cezanne, Gauguin, Rem- 
brandt, Constable, and many others? Are 
they to be called second-class merely because 


they are landscapes and not figure compo- 
Sitions ? 






PauL MANNEN 
Lawrence, Kan. 
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1, CHUBBINS — 
WHAT'S CHARLES 
LOOKING SO 


OH, HES KINDA PEEVISH 
BECAUSE HE LOST HIS OLD 


PIPE AND HAD TO BUY 
A NEW ONE 












A FINE BRIAR 
ALL RIGHT, BUT You 
OON'T SEEM “TO BE || SENSITIVE TONGUE, 
JUDGE — AND A 

NEW PIPE ALWAYS 























tS NICE To 
SEE YOU 
SMILING 


( GOSH, CHUBBINS, WHO 
WOULDN'T SMILE? THIS 
RA. IS AS SMOOTH 







AND IT DOESN‘T BITE 
MY TONGUE 
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AND TASTY AS CAN BE. 
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. Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


PRINCE ALBERT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


The tobaccos in P. A. are among the 
choicest grown. Every leaf is processed 
to take out “bite.” Then, cut the scien- 
tific way —“crimp cut.” It’s bound to 
be the mellow, tasty, slow- burning to- 
bacco that suits steady pipe smokers 
to a T. It won’t cost you a penny to 
prove to yourself that Prince Albert is 
all we say it is—and more! Just take 
up the offer below. A great tobacco 
for roll-your-own cigarettes too. 


> 


PLEASE YOU 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
; p RINGE ALBERT °>'sncec* 


JOY SMOKE! 


PRINCE ALBERT 


ar 








50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert. 

















THIS GREAT 


THIS WOMAN is going to have a baby. 


Hopes for that baby fill her heart. 
Life, for her, has taken on an added 
importance, and her whole existence 
glows with a new resolve and a new 
purpose. 

Will her hopes be fulfilled? Will things 
turn out as she dreams they will? That, 
to a great extent, depends on her. Ninety- 
eight out of every 100 births are safe 
and normal—/f the proper care is taken 
during pregnancy. And the most im- 
portant step toward proper care is to 
consult the doctor as soon as you sus- 
pect a baby is coming, and to keep in 
touch with him. 

That seems such common sense, so 
logical, you'd think all prospective 
mothers would do it naturally. Unfor- 
tunately, they do not. For lack of med- 
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ical care, far too many women die during 
childbirth, far too many tiny babies die 
in the first few weeks of life. 


The nine months preceding childbirth 
are not without danger, not a time to 
“let Nature take its course.”’ Pregnancy 
is a serious strain on a woman’s vitality, 
a violent interruption in the customary 
functioning of her body. This is a time 
when proper nourishment and a healthy 
mother can help give that new human 
life the vitality necessary to combat the 
dangers it will face when it actually 
enters this world. It is a time which 
largely determines the future health of 
the mother and of her. child, and also 
the future happiness of both. 


One of the major achievements of med- 
ical science is the progress it has made 
in giving mothers a better chance of 
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bringing fine healthy babies into thi 
world, and of maintaining their own 
health while doing it. One of the trag- 
edies of our time is that many thousands 
of prospective mothers still attempt to 
go through the period of pregnancy with- 
out taking advantage of the care and 
guidance which the physician of today 
can give them. 
Copyright, 1936—Parke, Davis & Co. 
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STOCKS SOAR TO NEW HIGHS 
... COMPANIES SCRAMBLE TO 
BooST DIVIDENDS . . . WORK- 
ERS IN MANY INDUSTRIES GET 
UNPRECEDENTED BONUSES... 
Pay INCREASES REACH TOTAL 
or $250,000,000 ... 

Last week newspapers in 
Portland, Maine, and Port- 
land, Ore., New Orleans and 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and 
Memphis carried headlines 
like these, and everybody 
started talking about “pros- 
perity.” 

Security prices and com- 
modities danced to the dizzy 
tune. Tin jumped 5 cents a 
pound; lead, $2 a ton. The 
prospect of four more years 
of continued quotas and pro- 
duction control under Roose- 
velt sent sugar skyrocketing, 
pushed cotton $2 a bale high- 
er. Copper companies lifted 
prices half a cent a pound to 
a five-year peak. Silver 
soared as speculators felt the 
administration might “do 
something” more for the 
white metal. 

In board rooms throughout 
the country, corporate direct- 
ors were suddenly stricken 
with an urge to “share the 
wealth.” Textile mills, food 
factories, machine foundries 
joined in a stampede to declare extra 
dividends and grant bonuses to work- 
ers. More than 1,200,000 employes in 
all lines of industry found their pay 
envelopes fatter or enjoyed the promise 
of a raise. Jubilant retailers prophe- 
sied that the millions of dollars in new 
purchasing power would bring the 
busiest holiday season in years. 


any 


IMPRESSION: The boom was only a 
boomlet—a_ slice of prosperity pie 
taken from the oven half-baked. 


Economists pointed out plenty of 
Sore spots that must be healed before 
business can scale pre-depression 
heights. At least three fields of activity 
—construction, the making of capital 
goods, and export trade—remain far 
below normal. According to latest 
estimates, unemployment still claims 
between 9,000,000 and 11,000,000 per- 
Sons. 


Sober observers also contended that 
the week’s financial news gave a mis- 


leading impression of the state of 
trade. 


Many companies raised wages, 





Stock trading reflected the boomlet 
On this and the next two pages News-WEEK presents 
the New York Stock Exchange in action—first time in 


magazine. 


they declared, merely to take the wind 
out of unionization drives among em- 
ployes. Many directors boosted divi- 
dends not through sheer liberality but 
to avoid paying the 7 to 27 per cent 
tax on undistributed profits imposed 
by the Revenue Act of 1936. This law 
forces corporations to choose between 
two alternatives: distributing earnings 
to stockholders or handing over a dis- 
proportionately large share to the 
government. 

If it declared no dividends, a firm 
with $50,000 net income would have to 
pay $15,000 tax under the new law; by 
disbursing half its income—$25,e00— 
to shareholders, the company could re- 
duce its tax to less than $9,000. 

Financial analysts agreed that the 
wave of tax-escaping dividends had 
barely begun. Company directors 
sought to postpone action as long as 
possible in order to make more ac- 
curate estimates of full-year earnings, 
upon which such disbursements must 
be based. 

“No less than 200 concerns at the 
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minimum may still be ex- 
pected to declare extra divi- 
dends,”’ forecast the conserv- 
ative Journal of Commerce. 
A copyrighted United Press 
survey declared that “indus- 
trial stockholders will re- 
ceive $3,000,000,000 in divi- 
dend disbursements for 1936, 
the greatest total in the his- 
tory of the nation.” 


Recorps: Although the 
postelection boomlet' shot 
clear across the industrial 
skies, it was most plainly 
visible in the automobile in- 
dustry. 

More than 200,000 employes 
of General Motors Corp. 
awoke one morning to find 
themselves the recipients of 
a wage increase of 5 cents 
an hour and a Christmas 
bonus totaling $10,000,000. 
This raised hourly wage rates 
above the 1929 level, although 
average earnings of workers 
remained slightly less be- 
cause of a shorter working 
week. . 

G. M. stockholders also 
shared. in the liberality. Di- 
rectors declared a “year-end” 
dividend of $1.50 on the com- 
mon stock—largest single dis- 
bursement in the company’s 
history. This brought total payments for 
1936 to $4.50 a share, compared with 
$2.25 last year and $4.30 in 1929. 

Judging by General Motors earnings, 
Wall Street analysts thought the com- 
pany would have been warranted in 
raising its dividend even without the 
threatening undistributed-profits tax— 
although perhaps not quite to the same 
extent. For the first nine months this 
year net income totaled $175,000,000, 
as against $114,000,000 in the corres- 
ponding period of 1935—but still con- 
siderably under 1929’s nine-month total 
of $223,000,000. 

Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
steered a similar course—for employes, 
a $4,000,000 bonus; for stockholders, a 
$5.50 cash distribution, biggest since 
the company’s formation. This brought 
full-year payments to $12 a share, 
compared with $2 last year, $3 in 1929. 

As with General Motors, Chrysler’s 
nine-month earnings warranted the 
company’s generosity. Net income this 
year has reached an all-time peak of 
$42,000,000. For the same period last 
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Taking time off from trading, brokers sort their orders. A telephone clerk phones bid 
and asked quotations to members’ offices, linked by private wire to the exchange floor. 


year: $23,000,000; in 1929, $25,000,000. 


‘PiTTANCE’: Announcing an average 
10 per cent wage increase, which boost- 
ed pay rolls by more than $50,000,000 
annually, the steel industry joined the 
procession. The increase pushed aver- 
age pay for steel workers to 73.9 cents an 
hour, compared with 65.4 cents in 1929. 
(Living costs today are 17 per cent 
lower than in 1929.) 


But the move failed to arouse enthu- 
siasm in labor circles. “The 10 per cent 
average increase is of course far small- 
er than the spectacular growth of prof- 
its,” commented The New Republic. 
“Though it brings average hourly rates 
above the 1929 level, weekly earnings 
are less because of the shorter working 
week, which is now 40 hours.” In 1929 
the average employe in the industry 
worked 55 hours a week. 

“The miserly pittance is not sufficient 
to meet the needs of steel wage earn- 
ers,’”’ complained Philip Murray of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization 





(see page 10), which is endeavoring to 
unionize the industry. 

The Unitcd States Steel Corp. came 
in for special criticism because its offer 
of a 10 per cent pay rise included a con- 
tract tying wage rates for one year to 
the cost of living index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics—the wage scale to 
rise or fall with fluctuations in the in- 
dex. Many of the company’s workers 
refused to accept this plan, on the 
grounds that it would “freeze employes 
in the same economic conditions” and 
might prevent further increases dur- 
ing the year. 

In taking this stand, they received 
moral encouragement from President 
Roosevelt, who told reporters at a press 
conference that, if it tends to curb the 
improvement of wages, the cost of liv- 
ing should not be considere1 in fixing 
wage scales. 

PRECAUTION: Wall Street had wanted 


Landon to win. But more than any- 
thing else, businessmen wanted to get 


the uncertainty over with. When loud- 
speakers and headlines screamed the 
returns, the market ended the nervous 
tension by going on a rampage. Lead- 
ing issues on the New York Stock Ex- 
change soared 3 to 7 points, many 
reaching new 1936 highs. Even United 
States Government bonds, apparently 
unaffected by the continuing Federal 
deficit, hit new peaks. 

After the first flush of buying en- 
thusiasm, prices dropped off. Commod- 
ities, too, lost much of their early gains. 

Although it sounded exciting at the 
time, there was nothing extraordinary 
in the short-lived market boom. Stocks 
usually rise immediately after an elec- 
tion, and this year prices advanced less 
than in the recent past. The New York 
Times average of 50 stocks closed ele 
tion week with a gain of 3.69 points; 
election week, 1932, the index rose 5.80; 
in 1928, 7.57. 


Market commentators had an expla- 
nation of the upturn: President Roose- 


Purchases and sales are made orally. When a sale is concluded, a quotation clerk 


records the price and number of shares; brokers watch, and wait for more business. 
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When a broker receives an order to buy, he goes to the post where the particular stock is traded in. At Post 6, transac- 
tions take place in Phelps Dodge, American Can, General Electric, and more than a score of other stocks. 


velt’s reelection promised a continua- 
tion of cheap money, credit expansion, 
and liberal government spending. 

Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the 
Federal’ Reserve Board, had another 
theory. Calling at the White House for 
lunch with the President last week, he 
attributed the rise partly to increased 
company earnings and dividends, part- 
ly to huge transfers of capital to this 
country as a result of unsettled condi- 
tions abroad. 

Eccles’: and the President discussed 
the dangers inherent in the growing to- 
tal of foreign investments in the United 
States—estimated at $7,000,000,000. If 
aliens suddenly decided to withdraw a 
substantial portion of their funds, do- 
mestic markets might be demoralized. 

Next day the President told reporters 
he was taking precautions against such 
an eventuality: the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board will study the 
need for legislation to control foreign 
buying of American securities. 


Financiers had varying theories as to 
how the government could do this. 
Probably the simplest way would be to 
apply the capital-gains tax to security 
sales by foreign investors as a means 
of discouraging their purchases of 
American stocks and bonds. Or the ad- 
ministration might limit capital move- 
ments to this country by refusing to 
buy gold shipped here except for ap- 
proved purposes. All agreed, however, 
that effective control would be a diffi- 
cult procedure if it could be made to 
work at all. 


TREND: Financial centers wondered 
about this new phase of government 
regulation, but the public kept on talk- 
ing “prosperity.” A continuous flow of 
favorable corporate earnings enhanced 
the illusion. 

Net income in the third quarter aver- 
aged 60 per cent higher than in the 
same period last year, according to 
statements of more than 200 reporting 





firms. Several industries—electric pow- 
er, cigarettes, petroleum, boots and 
shoes—revealed greater activity than at 
the pre-depression peak. 

“The current level of activity is high- 
er than at any time since 1930,” reported 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

But conservative economists warned 
businessmen that the millenium had not 
arrived. Standard Statistics Co., haz- 
arding a guess as to the outlook for 
1937, struck a cautious note: 

“The upward trend in industrial pro- 
duction will be at a slower pace than 
in the past year, because comparisons 
will be made with a much higher base 


“Corporation earnings will increase, 
but also at a slower pace than in 1936. 

“Basic factors, such as the trend of 
commodity prices and purchasing pow- 
er, should continue favorable in 1937 .. 

“The capital goods industries are 
likely to show the greatest relative 
betterment.” 


Odd-lot dealers and specialists receive their orders through pneumatic tubes. Teletypists record com- 
pleted transactions on the ticker tape, carrying news of the market to investors throughout the country. 
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LABOR: Union Chiefs Present Bill for Campaign 
Services, and the Federation Pays Off an Old Score 


A little of the fever that quickened 
Washington in the taut, early days of 
1933 burned again in the capital last 
week. Postelection plans and rumors 
of plans for controlled abundance bur- 
geoned in cocktail conversation and in 
the headlines. 

Roosevelt can get whatever he wants 
now... the Supreme Court can’t over- 
rule 27,000,000 votes ... straight from 
the feedbox ... revive NRA... AAA’s 
coming back... amend the constitution 
.. - Roosevelt has ordered... 

Correspondents trying to sift truth 
from rumor met a cool and kingly 
tolerance at the White House. Sure of 
himself and of the power granted him 
Nov. 3, the President conferred an in- 
dulgent word of caution upon the press. 
White House rules forbade reporters to 
quote him directly, but they under- 
stood—and could convey—the implica- 
tions of his warning. 

Don’t go out on a limb. Don’t believe 
anything until you get it from me. I 
don’t know yet, myself, and until I do 
know, nobody can know. 


ManpbDéATE: Plainly this was not the 
mien of a political debtor, of a winning 
candidate upon whom victory had im- 
posed the necessity of paying off this 
or that group of supporters. Yet most 
of the shadowy plans which flitted into 
view in Washington last week were 
founded upon the assumption that Mr. 
Roosevelt was in debt—to organized la- 
bor. 

Pro-Roosevelt labor leaders strove to 
establish that promise. John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, spoke confidently as La- 
bor’s ‘closest Presidential adviser; the 
Democrats, he said, owed the bulk of 
their voting gains to Labor. Major 
George L. Berry, co-founder with Lewis 
of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, an- 
nounced that the league had swung 
“the balance of power” in fifteen States. 

Arithmetic disputed—the size of the 
President’s majority discounted any 
such claim; so did the cold, aftermath 
appraisals of professional pouiticians. 
A consensus: of the States cited by 
Berry came to this: Labor mignt have 
turned the tables in three—Ohio, In- 
diana, and Wyoming: in Rhode Island, 
workers’ nostalgia for NRA rather than 
the league’s efforts accounted for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s majority; in the rest—in- 
cluding New York and Pennsylvania— 
the President could have won anyway. 

Last week Mr. Roosevelt’s only for- 
mal statement of policy committed him 
to the sort of legislation Labor would 
want. But it neither bound him to any 
specific procedure nor conceded thrall- 
dom to any specific group. 

The President issued his pronounce- 
ment by proxy, through Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins. Few Washing- 
ton correspondents like Miss Perkins— 


they think she’s inclined to snap at 
them and to discourage news camera 
men. Hence they mention her only 
when necessary, and last week most 
dispatches neglected to report that she 
herself had read the President’s mes- 
sage to her third National Conference 
on Labor Legislation: 

“I believe the country has this last 
week given a mandate in unmistakable 
terms.to its legislators and executives 
to proceed along these lines [higher 
labor standards] until working people 
throughout the nation and in every 
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State are assured decent working con- 
ditions’. . .” 

Miss Perkins kept a matriarchal eye 
upon the conference, called primarily to 
deal with State legislation. During one 
of her absences, the conferees demand- 
ed a constitutional amendment author- 
izing’ any conceivable venture into in- 
dustrial control. Later on, at her in- 
sistence, they restricted the proposal to 
minimum-wage measures; the all-inclu- 
sive phrase “and other social legisla- 
tion’’ went into discard. 


RevivaL: No administration guard- 
ians were on hand to hold ‘another la- 
bor conference within bounds. In the 
Shoreham Hotel’s Supper Club, ordi- 
narily the haunt of late diners and 
dancers, the general executive board of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union framed its own elec- 
tion mandate: “The hour is now ripe 
to unite all the forces in the industry 
behirid a collective effort for national 
legisiation similar to the NRA...” 

Earlier in the week, Major Berry had 
summoned spokesmen for industry and 
labor to a forthcoming discussion of 
legislation designed to resurrect some 
of the invalidated NRA’s objectives— 


among them emergency control of pro- 
duction and limitations upon wages 
and hours. 

On the day the garment workers 
assembled on the Shoreham’s dance 
floor, three Non-Partisan League Lead- 
ers—Berry, Lewis, and Sidney Hillman, 
president of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America—prepared for 
direct action to fulfill Labor’s aims, 
Henceforth, the trio announced, the 
League would maintain lobbyists in na- 
tional and State capitals. 

A reporter remembered that Berry, 
in the heat of the campaign, had pre- 
dicted the league might flower as a new 
political party. Was this a step to- 
ward that day? The Major hedged: if 
a realignment of the old parties came 
about, the league would “not be over- 
looked.” 

Cyrus L. Sulzberger, United Press 
labor writer, wanted something more 
definite. Ht put his question to Lewis 
—among all labor leaders, the man 
likely to gain or lose most by a Labor 
dive into third-party politics. 

Did Lewis intend to run in 1940? 

The black eyebrows and the heavy 
folds of Lewis’s face contorted in a 
parody of shock. Behemoth went coy: 

“Why, Mis-ter Sulzberger!” 


CONVENTION: Last week any observer 
of the Washington scene might have 
noted a significant negative: among all 
the union captains flocking there, none 
spoke for the American Federation of 
Labor. 

There was a reason. John L. Lewis 
and the lesser leaders clustering about 
him had risen to their current political 
eminence, notias members of the federa- 
tion, but as outcasts from the country’s 
hitherto dominant labor body. Lewis 
himself had led them into exile—and 
toward the formation of a rival organ- 
ization in the national labor field. 

In Tampa, Fla., this week, the federa- 
tion’s 56th annual convention met to 
deal with the rebellion. Thirty-three 
pages of the A.F. of L. executive coun- 
cil’s yearly report presented the issue 
under the black-type heading: FORMA- 
TION OF THE COMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION. 

Then came a recital of events familiar 
to every delegate: the federation’s 1935 
convention refused to follow Lewis and 
sanction a drive to bring all mass-pro- 
duction workers into one union for each 
industry; the heads of eleven A.F. of L. 
unions, determined to launch such a 
drive anyhow, went with Lewis and his 
United Mine Workers into the C.I.0O.; 
to punish this “challenge to majority 
rule,” the council suspended ten of the 
twelve unions. 

The crux of the question before the 
delegates this week—whether to expel 
the rebels outright, to continue thegsus- 
pensions indefinitely, or to turn tail on 
the council—lay in the method of or- 
ganization fathered by Lewis, rather 
than in flouted majority rule. 

Most of the federation’s unions cleave 
to organization by crafts—one group 
for carpenters, another for steamfit- 
ters, another for plumbers. In mass- 
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production industries like steel or auto- 
mobile manufacturing, craft unions 
stand to lose actual or prospective mem- 
pers to the all-embracing Lewis unions. 
In Tampa, one of the federation’s crafts- 
men put it in words any union man 
could understand: “I certainly am not 
going to stand by and permit someone 
to steal something that belongs to me.” 

In a pre-convention assembly, the 
federation’s metal-trades department 
translated craft bitterness into action: 
the metalworkers instructed their presi- 
dent, John P. Frey, to recommend ex- 
pulsion of the C.I.O. unions. 

The federation’s ever-cautious presi- 
dent, William Green, steered the angry 
craftsmen toward a more temperate 
line of action. Opening the convention 
Monday in Tampa’s yellow-brick mu- 
nicipal auditorium, Green shouted to 
the delegates: “Even in this dark hour 
... 1 appeal to you to stand for unity. 
I say—for you—that we now stand 
ready to negotiate with any dissident 
faction.” 

His hearers knew what that brand of 
“unity” would mean: confirmation of 
the suspensions, without final expulsion. 
And they knew that no C.I.O. union 
would return to the federation so long 
as the suspensions remained in force. 


* Always alive to publicity values, Lew- 
is took care that craft attacks on the 
C.I.O. should not monopolize the head- 
lines. At his command, the U.M.W. 
called a hearing Wednesday to review 
charges that Green had “conspired to 
suspend the United Mine Workers .. .” 

Green joined the U.M.W. 45 years ago, 
and he holds A.F. of L. office by virtue 
of his standing in the miners’ union. 
Suspension or expulsion would oust 
Green, along with the other miners, and 
make him ineligible for reelection. Last 
week the Chicago local of the American 
Federation of Musicians disclosed that 
it had forestalled such an impasse. 
Green, no musician, has held a musi- 
cians’ union card since Summer. 


LEAHY: Would-Be West Pointer 
Climbs to Top of Navy Ladder 


William Daniel Leahy graduated from 
the Ashland, Wis., high school in 1893 
and tried to get into West Point. But 
his Congressman had appointed some- 
body else; Leahy went to the Naval 
Academy instead. 

Last week President Roosevelt named 
Admiral Leahy, the might-have-been 
army officer, to the navy’s topmost 
command: Chief of Naval Operations. 
Jan. 1 he will succeed Admiral William 
H. Standley, retiring at 64 after 45 
years in the service. 
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mande i 1 2 say ‘ RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION 
r since June, brought his flag Howusinc: At Gardendale, a Resettlement Administration project 12 miles north of 


ship into San Francisco Bay last week Birmingham, Ala., workmen last week put finishing touches on eight “rammed earth” 
to help celebrate the opening of the San houses designed by Thomas Hibben, RA architect. His crews had dug up the clay sub- 
Francisco-Oakland Bridge. Those wa- soil, piled it between wooden forms, and tamped it to a solidity which he thinks will with- 
ters brought back memories. In 1898 stand centuries of sun, rain, or snow. Hibben speeded construction by teaching his men to 
Leahy started his naval career by sail- work “rhythmically”—tamping in a steady one-two-three beat—and the last house rose 
ing on the old battleship Oregon from from earth to roof in six days. He held expenditures down to $2,250 for a three-room 
San Francisco around the Horn to the dwelling which ordinarily would cost $3,000. Resettlement expects occupants to find the 
Battle of Santiago de Cuba. houses cool in Summer, warm in Winter—the 17-inch walls are proof against outside 
Men who have served under Leahy on _ temperatures. 
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Topmost seadogs: Admirals Leahy and Standley 


the U.S.S. California, New Mexico, St. 
Louis, and his other commands, know 
him as one of the navy’s most rugged 
and efficient sea dogs. Gruff in voice, a 
strict disciplinarian, he drives himself 
and everybody else. During fleet ma- 
neuvers, when high-ranking officers 
must remain almost constantly on duty, 
Leahy’s tremendous physical endurance 
enables him to wear down younger as- 
sistants. His men say: “Old Bill can 
stick on the bridge for six weeks with- 
out sleep.” Off duty he is kindly, friend- 
ly, and as comfortable as an old shoe. 

Leahy’s new job corresponds to that 
of the army’s Chief of Staff. Under the 
civilian Secretary of the Navy, the 
Chief of Naval Operations must keep 
the huge navy machine clicking. From 
Washington, through a force of 150 
subordinate officers, he directs the 
fleet’s operations and prepares plans 
for wartime combat. 

Somehow the chief will find time for 
his pet hobby: two grandchildren, 
Louise Leahy, 2, and a grandson born 
on the day he received his last promo- 
tion. 


‘MOSES’: The Crawfords Deal 


Firmly With Domestic Problem 


Sunday night, Oct. 8, Effie Crawford 
left her husband’s bed and walked down 
to the woodshed. She lit a pile of straw 
behind the shed, and at 11 o’clock her 
third son was born. After a while she 
wrapped up the baby as well as she 
could, placed him in the shed, and re- 
turned to the cabin. The baby was not 
the crying kind and Louis, her husband, 
still slept. 

She thought, then, that the worst had 
passed. Before the baby came, she had 
made up a story anybody ought to be- 
lieve: a brindle bulldog had run out of 
the woods with the baby in his mouth, 
and she had taken the child from the 
dog. 

Tuesday morning she brought the 
baby in from the shed and told Louis. 
He could believe that God had sent the 


baby—nearly every Sunday he exhort- 
ed powerfully in the Baptist Church, 
and prayed. On this day no sign of 
doubt creased his flabby face or clouded 
his light blue eyes. But he thought he 
had better go into Pearl River, La., two 
miles away, and tell his cousin Clyde 
about it. (Around Pearl River, one 
Crawford can hardly swing a cat with- 
out hitting another Crawford.) 

At 10:30 o’clock that night, Mrs. 
Clyde Crawford telephoned The New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. Next day the 
world knew Effie’s story. Everybody 
around Pearl River knew it, too, and 
most of them believed. As with one 
mind Pearl River named the baby— 
Moses. 

Then a kind of glory came to Effie 
Crawford, 24, aged before her time by 
the hard years on the clearing and the 
acre-and-a-half potato patch. Newspa- 
per men and neighboring Crawfords 


~- 


crowded her house. Her picture ang 
Louis’s and the baby’s pictures were in 
all the papers. 

Of course it could not last. The Times. 
Picayune’s reporter filled his story with 
reasons why it couldn’t be so. One of 
Louis’s brothers, Willie Crawford, saiq 
to her: “Honey, why don’t you admit 
it?” Parish nurses took the baby away, 
to New Orleans. Thursday night doubt- 
ing Crawfords filled the cabin. 

Effie knew she would have to tel] 
but not there, not where they all could 
hear. Barefooted, she led one or two 
down to the pigsty. Louis came and 
said: “Put on some shoes. You'll catch 
pneumonia.” The pigs fought and broke 
out of the sty. And Effie told: she and 
Louis hadn’t “lived that way” for a 
year ... a neighbor, Louis’s brother 
Frank... 

(Frank: “Hit’s a damned lie.’’) 

Louis left her: “I can’t live with her 
no more.” Effie stayed on in the cabin. 
There was nothing else for her to do 
but stay and hope that they’d bring the 
baby back to her. 


° 
ROOSEVELTS: President’s Son 
To Wed ‘Very Sweet’ du Pont 


“He’s a good egg, but it would be 
better if he had a different name.” 

Early this year Wilmington, Del. 
society gossips credited Eugene du 
Pont with applying that remark to a 
young man who seemed to be always 
popping up in the du Pont home at 
near-by Greenville. The guest was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 


Last week Mr. and Mrs. Eugene du 
Pont announced that their blond, blue- 
eyed daughter, Ethel Pyle du Pont, 
soon would take the Roosevelt name— 
she would marry Franklin Jr. in June, 
in the Christ Episcopal Church at 
Christiana Hundred, Del. 
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Mrs. Effie Crawford (right): Glory came with ‘Moses’ 
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In the du Pont home, Sunday, the pair 
received reporters and camera men 
(Franklin Jr. usually wants to fight 

photographers). Flashlights flared. 
Fthel said to Franklin: “Are you smil- 
ing, dear?” Franklin: “I shall be per- 
petually smiling after this.” 

Both fathers concerned had been well 
aware that the country would smile, 
too. Campaigning with blasts against 
“economic royalists,” President Roose- 
yelt last October wrote to Eugene du 
Pont and asked him to defer any an- 
nouncement for a while. 

That was all right with Eugene du 
Pont. He had contributed a few hun- 
jred dollars to the American Liberty 
League, Which received thousands from 
his better-known cousins Pierre, Lam- 
mot, and Irenee. In 1934, soon after his 
daughter met the President’s son, he 
had growled “absolutely untrue” at re- 
porters curious about a rumored du 
Pont-Roosevelt romance. Only last 
Thursday Mrs. du Pont assured Wil- 
mington society reporters that Franklin 
Jr.'s presence in the du Pont home 
meant nothing. But last Saturday night 
Eugene du Pont telephoned The Wil- 
mington Star’s society editor and gave 
out a three-line announcement. 

Whatever the du Ponts thought pri- 
vately, the alliance was in keeping with 
the President’s family rule: each mem- 
ber may do as he pleases. Last year 
Franklin’s sister Anna married John 
Boettiger, who had written many an 
anti-Roosevelt yarn for the Republican 
Chicago Tribune. Elliott Roosevelt, 
Franklin Jr.’s brother, works for Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s radio chain. 


* Post-announcement quotations: 
Franklin Jr.: “I don’t know what 
I'll do after college. I can tell you 
one thing, though. I positively will not 
go into politics.” 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt Sr.: 
.. &@ very sweet young girl.” 


Feup: The American public learned 
long ago that the Theodore Roosevelt 
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Franklin Roosevelt Jr. and Ethel du Pont: His father wrote to her father 


branch of the Roosevelt family doesn’t 
care for the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
branch. In Texas last week, the Presi- 
dent’s son Elliott added a fragment to 
the lore of the Roosevelt-Roosevelt feud. 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt Jr., daugh- 
ter-in-law of the late President, had 
asked Elliott—and he had agreed—not 
to introduce her at a Fort Worth Town 
Hall meeting. When Elliott made public 
her letter to him—(‘“It would be em- 
barrassing to all concerned’’)—Mrs. 
Theodore Jr. snapped: “I have written 
no letters to the Roosevelt family for 
publication.” 


PucKER: Philadelphia first-nighters, 
attending the local opening of the musi- 
cal revue “New Faces” last week, got 
an extra skit for their money. 

Gerry Probst, one of the cast, offered 
a pucker-faced caricature of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, holding forth to 
Girl Scouts on “Babies, Just Babies.” 
Whereupon Philadelphia’s Republican 
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‘Mrs. Roosevelt’ before and after 





Mayor, S. Davis Wilson, bounced out of 
his second-row seat and laid down a bit 
of extemporaneous law to the Forrest 
Theatre management: “It’s a damnable 
outrage to poke fun at the President’s 
wife! That’ll come out, or I'll close the 
show.” 

Rather than close the show, the pro- 
ducer, Leonard Sillman, calmed the 
Mayor by staging “Mrs. Roosevelt” as 
a fresh-faced young lady, minus the 
puckers. 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Issued annual proclamation for observance 
of Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 26: “Having 
safely passed through troubled waters, it 
is our right to express our gratitude that 
Divine Providence has vouchsafed us wis- 
dom and courage to overcome adversity.” 

Ordered a Federal Reserve Board survey, of 
foreign investments in American securi- 
ties, to determine whether legislative re- 
strictions are necessary (see page 7). 

Attended Armistice Day services at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

Opened the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
bridge, pressing a gold telegraph key in 
the White House. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Commerce Secretary Roper announced plans 
for a Congressional appropriation of $20,- 
000,000 enabling the Census Bureau to 
make the first complete survey of unem- 


ployment, 
Treasury Department announced that 
499,554,280 coins valued at $32,297,238—a 


new peacetime production record—were 

minted in the ten months ended Oct. 31. 

Total value of coins in circulation: $6,351,- 

265,033; a year ago: $5,712,596,930. 
OTHER AGENCIES: 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimated 
farm population, as of Jan, 1, 1936, at 
31,809,000 persons—a twelve-month in- 
crease of 8,000. 

WPA Administrator Hopkins announced that 
3,498,012 persons were receiving Federal 
relief on Oct. 15, and predicted an in 
crease to 3,750,000 by Jan. 1, 1937. Pre- 
vious relief totals: January, 1936, 4,756,- 
000; August, 1936, 3,833,000. 

Assistant Federal Housing Administrator 
Arthur Walsh reported that during Octo- 
ber the agency insured mortgages totaling 
$59,000,000—a new monthly high and 
$15,000,000 more than September. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week “ended Nov. 12) 


A eee ea ee $57,859,025.46 
Expenditures .......seeeeeeees $151,013,105.78 
ROD fn cc ce eoy ote o0ss eet els $1,581,131,384.19 
Deficit, fiscal year............ $1,075,769,555.25 
oer $33,792,042, 262.16 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in department, 
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INDIAS: Potentate Makes Gift of Self-Respect: 
A New Life Foreseen for 50,000,000 Untouchables 


May 29, 1933, a tiny, spidery man lay 
on a cot in Poona, near Bombay, sip- 
ping orange juice—his first food in three 
weeks. 

“My life,” mumbled Mahatma Gandhi, 
“what remains of it... is a hostage for 
the removal of . . . untouchability.” 

For fourteen years “The Man who is 
India” had agitated against Britain, 
demanding political rights for the land’s 
217,000,000 Hindus and 69,000,000 Mo- 
hammedans. Now, at 63, he fasted 21 
days, drawing world attention to a new 
campaign. ‘ 

His goal: to win for India’s 50,000,000 
pariahs—outcasts who must neither 
touch nor be touched—religious, politi- 
cal, and social kinship with their 270,- 
000,000 blood brethren. 


Birtupay: Last Saturday the 5-foot, 
90-pound Saint grinned a toothless, tri- 
umphant grin. 

Sir Padmanabba Dasa Vanchi Pala 
Rama Varma Kulasekhara Kiritapathi 
Maney Sultan Maharaja Raja Rama- 
raja Bahdur Shamsher Jang issued a 
proclamation: 

Henceforth no restriction shall be 
placed on any Hindu by birth or religion 
as regards entering or worshipping in 
temples controlled by the Travancore 
Government. 

With this decree the Maharaja of 
Travancore—since 12 the ruler of 
India’s third most densely populated 
native State—celebrated his 25th birth- 
day. He made it a vital date for the 
5,000,000 inhabitants of the 7,600- 
square-mile sultanate at the peninsula’s 
southernmost tip. 

That Travancore’s 2,000,000 pariahs 
did not obtain social as well as religious 
rights, mattered comparatively little: 


India’s prehistoric caste system forms 
part of the Hindu religion. 

The Maharaja’s edict made a small 
but significant hole in a dike cemented 
by ages of unchanged tradition. 


‘Look Our!’: Fifteen centuries before 
Christ, Aryan tribes descended into the 
Indus and Ganges Valleys from the 
Himalayan plateau—reputed cradle of 
mankind. 

To keep: their progeny from sinking 
into the lowlanders’ lethargic ways, the 
Aryans erected, between themselves and 
the Dravidians rigid barriers—castes 
that eventually grew into Hinduism it- 
self. 

Today India’s thousands of social di- 
visions fall into four main groups: 
priests and scholars; soldiers and gov- 
ernors; traders and farmers; servants 
and menials. Beyond the pale, yet 
themselves divided into various castes, 
teem the 50,000,000 Untouchables. 

Pariahs fare worst in Southern India. 
Until recent years they suffered par- 
ticularly in Travancore. It did not en- 
tirely surprise them last week when 
their ruler gave them their first taste 
of self-respect: of the treasure that 
Travancore’s coconut forest yield him, 
the young Maharaja has spent millions 
on social welfare and reform. 

Yet many years will pass before pa- 
riahs stop shouting Bacho, bacho! (Look 
out!) as they walk in the streets—or 
learn not to climb trees to get out of 
the way when they meet a priest. 

Even their shadow pollutes. If in- 
fected, a caste member must, among 
other things: bathe three times in 108 
pools; smear his head with blood; walk 
over the buried head of a sheep, and 
drink cow urine. Penalty for noncom- 
pliance: 60,000 years in hell. 
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Pariahs: Now they can worship in the temple 
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‘The Man who is India’ 


PROPHET: Top-class Untouchables be- 
gan a movement for freedom before 
Gandhi—himself a high-caste Hindu— 
took up their problem. Western ideas, 
including socialism and communism, be- 
gan exciting them after the war. Re- 
cently Untouchables rioted outside tem- 
ples—even threatened to desert Hin- 
duism. 

As leader and prophet the secession- 
ists last year chose Dr. Ramji Ambed- 
kar, a world-traveled student who lives 
in a Bombay slum. They know he 
knows his stuff: on a visit to America 
he bagged a Columbia University Ph.D. 


BRITAIN: Plane Shortage Finds 
Baldwin “Reasonably Satisfied” 


Winston Churchill’s blue eyes blazed. 

“The government cannot make up its 
mind . .. so it resorts to the strange 
paradox of saying it has decided only 
to be undecided, resolute only to be ir- 
resolute, adamant for drift, solid for 
fluidity, all-powerful but impotent!” 

Members who crowded the House of 
Commons for’ last- week’s armaments 
debate listened admiringly to the bril- 
liant orator. 

“Owing to past .neglect, we have 
entered upon a period-of danger greater 
than has befallen Britain since the 
U-boat campaign was crushed... At 
that time, we were possessed of the 
means of securing ourselves ... Now 
we have no such assurance .. .” 

The round-faced, belligerent World 
War Munitions Minister condemned as 
“laggard,” “inadequate,” and “misman- 
aged” the government’s five-year 
$1,500,000,000 arms plan. 

“For a year and a half yet... 
preparations we have begun cannot 
yield effective results . . . During that 
period Germany may reach the culmi- 
nating point of her gigantic military 
preparations .. . I am staggered at the 
failure of the House to react effectively 
against these dangers .. .” 
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‘Lunatics’: Six months ago, the gov- 
ernment promised to produce by April, 
1937, a total of 124 home-defense air 
squadrons—the “minimum” compatible 
with safety. Today, Winston Churchill 
pointed out, Britain possesses only 80 
squadrons—to make good its pledge, 
the government would have to triple 
production. 

The speaker then gave his attention 
to army maneuvers. “A friend” of his 
had seen “a number of persons engaged 
in very peculiar evolutions, genuflec- 
tions, and gestures.” The “friend” had 
wondered if the antics bespoke “some 
sort of gymnastics, a new religion, or 
a party of lunatics... 

“He learned they were a company of 
searchlight territorials, practicing ... 
without, of course, having searchlights!” 

Finally, Churchill called for an offi- 
cial inquiry into the government’s pol- 
icy—tantamount to a demand for the 
Cabinet’s resignation. 

Before a hushed, after-dinner House, 
Stanley Baldwin rose to reply. First, 
he told with “appalling frankness” why 
Britain had delayed rearmament: be- 
fore last November’s election—which 
gave the government its record arms 
mandate—rampant pacificism had pre- 
vented large-scale defense measures. 

Granting that “democracies are al- 
ways two years behind dictatorships,” 
the 69-year-old Premier felt ‘“reason- 
ably satisfied” with the rearmament 
progress—even if plane deliveries had 
been slow. 

The government had begun to com- 
pile a “war book” of plans for trans- 
ferring national activities ‘from peace 
to war, perhaps overnight.” In this 
“great index,” the staff already had 


entered ambitious schemes for coast. 


and anti-aircraft defense, and for muni- 
tions and food supplies. 

Having revealed this secret, the Pre- 
mier confidently ignored Churchill’s re- 
quest for an inquiry. 


IDEALS: In a speech at the Guildhall, 
Baldwin cast hopeful eyes at the new 
world. 

“The whole of Europe is rearming 
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Mass production in Britain: Christmas, if not war, approached 


. .. I do not say they mean war, but 
they make war more likely.” Possible 
salvation lay in the common ideals of 
Britain and the United States. The two 
great democracies had similar outlooks 
“in the political field ... in their keen 
desire for peace.” 

The Premier also bid for Anglo- 
Americancommercialcooperation: ‘The 
objects of our economic policies are the 
same—liberation of the world from the 
shackles which impede free develop- 
ment of trade.” 


MRS. SIMPSON: The Sound and Fury 
Of Talk Signifies All Things to All Men 


Since midsummer British tradesmen 
have besieged Lloyd’s for coverage 
against postponement of King Edward's 
coronation “for causes other than royal 
illness or war.” Some fear the willful 
monarch may marry—and possibly ab- 
dicate—before May 12, the day set. 

Last week Lloyd’s insurance rates 
had jumped to 8 per cent. Jock Mc- 
Govern—Glasgow Laborite who once 
bawled “Lazy, idle parasite!” at George 
V—asked in the House of Commons: 

“Is it wise ... to proceed with corona- 
tion expenditures in view of Lloyd’s 
gambling ... ?” 

Neville Chamberlain knew how to 
squelch this attempt to inject the name 
of Mrs. Wallis Simpson into a Parlia- 
mentary debate. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, present for Premier Bald- 
win, maintained a frozen silence. 

Like Chamberlain, Britain’s press for 
the most part continued to ignore the 
friendship between Edward VIII and 
the Baltimore woman, and repercus- 
sions of her recent divorce from Ernest 
Simpson. 

But American editors still kept their 
correspondents on the jump. One tab- 
loid reporter went sleepless trying to 
meet a standing order for 1,500 words 
a day. 

He and a handful of fellow martyrs 
dug up a series of sensational facts, 
which equally enterprising rivals found 
authority to deny: 


® Assuming “Wally” Simpson’s provi- 
sional divorce becomes final on the due 


date, Apr. 27, King Edward will wed her 
in Buckingham Palace’s chapel a few 
weeks after the coronation. 


® On announcing his engagement, Ed- 
ward will confer on Mrs. Simpson a rare 
honor for a woman—a peerage in her 
own right. After the marriage, she will 
adopt one of the King’s minor titles, be- 
coming probably the Duchess of Lancas- 
ter or the Duchess of Cornwall. 


® The monarch has not yet decided 
whether to make “Wally” queen. If he 
does, he will probably rank her not as 
Queen Regent but as Queen Consort—a 
status similar to that of Prince Albert, 
crownless husband of Queen Victoria. 


® Pending her final decree, Mrs. Simp- 
son plans a trip to the French Riviera. 


® Mrs. Simpson has no intention of go- 
ing abroad. 


® “Intimate court circles” called a mar- 
riage between Edward and “Wally” out 
of the question. Such a union would 
only embarrass the monarch in his of- 
ficial duties—and dangerously decrease 
the Crown’s prestige throughout the 
empire. 


® The King had heeded representations 
by Britain’s reigning primate: trembling 
with aged wrath, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury had warned the King that con- 
tinuance of his association with Mrs. 
Simpson inevitably must lead to a major 
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scandal. Edward then blushed and 
promised to act more discreetly. 


On one fact all corréspondents agreed. 
“Aunt Bessie’”—Mrs. Buchanan Merry- 
man, of Washington, D. C.—reached 
London last week to chaperon Mrs. 
Simpson until her divorce becomes abso- 
lute. 


® Two novelists and a member of Par- 
liament spoke for the three trends in 
British opinion: 

Hugh Walpole: “I’ll wager a small 
sum at long odds that the King won’t 
marry her. It is a good story and un- 
doubtedly they have a happy friendship 
. .. But there will be no marriage and 
no abdication.” 

Willie Gallacher (only Communist 
M.P.): “No workers’ representative in 
Parliament would object if the King 
wants’ to marry Mrs. Simpson. The 
aristocracy . : . feel that nobles are 
the only ones that count.” 

Cosmo Hamilton: “I don’t think any- 
one has a- right to interfere with his 
Majesty’s private affairs. The King is 
a damn fine chap... He likes to change 
from ... formality... sit on a piano 
with a whisky and soda in one hand and 
a cigar in the other, and listen to a 
catchy tune...” 


KING: Flanders Legions March Again; 
Edward Remembers Them With Poem 


Outwardly at least, King Edward 
performed last week’s royal duties un- 
perturbed by the growing public dis- 
cussion. 

Armistice Day morning, in Admiral’s 
regalia, he placed a wreath on the 
Cenotaph. In the evening, Edward 
changed into a dark blue lounge suit 
and went to mausoleum-like Albert 
Hall. 

In the huge auditorium he joined 
10,000 veterans in “Tipperary” and 
other wartime songs and smiled as 
khaki-clad signalers reenacted war 
duties along the red-carpeted aisle. 

Then, lights faded. Drums rolled; 
trumpeters sounded “The Last Post’; 


A 
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Rydz-Smigly drank wine . . . 
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Rikki-tikki-tavi: ‘The cobras are dead .. 2 


and the King walked to a lectern. 
Across a movie screen above his head, 
Flanders legions marched again. Slow- 
ly and clearly he read from Laurence 
Binyon’s poem, “For the Fallen”: 


They shall not grow old, as we 
that are left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, nor the 
years condemn. 
At the going down of the sun and 
in the morning 
We will remember them. 
The multitude replied with a muffled 
roar: “We Will Remember Them!” 
The same night, the busy sovereign 
entrained for Portland, base of the 
Home Fleet. After reviewing 35 be- 
flagged warships in weather that tested 
his sea legs, Edward complimented the 
sailors in kind: he ordered an extra tot 
of rum for every man. 
Interview 


GEF: Reporters Rush to 
Weasel Wisecracker—He Won't Talk 


“What are you bothering for?” said 
Rikki-tikki-tavi.. “All the cobras are 
dead, and if they weren’t, I’m here!”’ 

Rikki-tikki-tavi had just killed three 
cobras and saved the little boy’s life. 
But for the boy’s grateful father, he had 
only boastful words. 

Such is the mongoose, as Rudyard 
Kipling faithfully depicted him in “The 
Jungle Book.” Our weasel’s Indian 
cousin fears not the deadliest snake, 
and he chatters—though not in English, 
as Mr. Kipling would have had us be- 
lieve. 


B.B.C.: Yet last week grownup Eng- 
lishmen left London to interview a 
mongoose. The reporters journeyed to 
the Isle of Man—semi-autonomous state 
that rises in the middle of the Irish Sea 
—and no less a person than Premier 
Stanley Baldwin awaited the results. 

Excitement started with a suit in- 
volving the British Broadcasting Co., 
government radio monopoly.. Richard 
Stanton Lambert, a B.B.C; editor, told 
of Gef, English-speaking mongoose, in 
a book about “The Haunting of Cashens 
Gap” on the Isle of Man. 

Sir Cecil Levita, former chairman of 


the London County Council and one of 
many skeptical readers, called Lambert 
“mad” for believing in Gef. At least a 
jury awarded Lambert $37,500 libe] 
damages on that charge. Recrimina- 
tions followed. Some one whispered 
“high officials’ had put pressure on 
Lambert to drop the suit. Baldwin or. 
dered an inquiry. Gef crowded the 
Spanish war out of London’s news co}. 
umns. 


‘Nuts!’: At Cashens Gap, the report- 
ers found R. J. Irving—a farmer grown 
famous as Gef’s owner—eager to let his 
daughter Voirey tell the tale. The 17. 
year-old girl said that five years ago 
“a queer animal,” sharp-nosed and long. 
tailed, appeared at the farmhouse door 
“clucking like a hen.” It was Gef. 

Later, Gef imitated “other animals,” 
Voirey taught him “nursery rhymes, 
Soon he talked freely.” Her father 
broke in: “Yes, last night we told him 
to shut up. He replied: ‘Nuts! Crack 
’em and eat ’em!’” 

Could reporters see the furry lin- 
guist? Well—nowadays he did most of 
his talking hidden among the roof 
Panes . . 

Patiently, the visitors sat up all 
night. All they heard was the wind, 
blowing strong off the Irish Sea. In the 
morning they fled. If they stayed long 
enough in lonely Cashens Gap, they too 
might start hearing things. 


POLAND: General Consolidates 
Power; Appoints Self Marshal 


In 1914 Joseph Pilsudski formed a for- 
eign legion to fight with the Central 
Powers, hoping that in return victorious 
Germany would free Poland from 119 
years of Russian subjugation. With 
him fought two ardent young national- 
ists—Edward Rydz-Smigly and Joseph 
Beck. 

Though the Allies and not the Kaiser 
freed Poland, the wrong guessers grew 
to power after the war. 
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Madrid: 30 like her died in a trench 

With General Rydz-Smigly as his 
chief of staff, Pilsudski attained the 
status of national hero by driving the 
Bolshevik armies out of Poland in 1920. 
Six years later he became Dictator, and 
the tall, bald General remained his 
right-hand man. In 1932 Beck became 
Europe’s youngest, best-tailored For- 
eign Minister—in 1932, before Anthony 
Eden, now 39, and Galeazzo Ciano, 33, 
received foreign portfolios. 

Last week he made an unscheduled 
trip to London. Officially the 42-year- 
old Polish statesman went to insist that 
a Western European security pact based 
on Anglo-German cooperation must in- 
clude Poland. Unofficially, his visit off- 
set a recent Paris voyage of General 
Rydz-Smigly, who became master of 
Poland after Pilsudski’s death eighteen 
months ago. 

Unlike Beck—who prizes the personal 
friendship of Sub-Fuehrer Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering—Rydz-Smigly sees 
safety for Poland in friendship with 
France and its powerful ally, Russia. 

In Paris—though he normally sticks 
to moderate doses of Polish vodka— 
Rydz-Smigly convivally quaffed Bur- 
gundy and claret, propped up the sag- 
ging Franco-Polish mutual assistance 
pact, and obtained a $81,000,000 arma- 
ments loan. 


When Beck returned to Warsaw last 
week with kind but vague assurances 
of British sympathy, he found his dip- 
lomatic rival more powerful than ever. 
The General had raised himself to the 
rank of Marshal, openly announcing 
himself as Dictator. 

Rydz-Smigly had enjoyed almost ar- 
bitrary powers since the death of Pil- 
sudski—who bequeathed him the dic- 
tatorial Rolls Royce. This car daily 
carries Rydz-Smigly between his of- 
fice and his small apartment, jammed 
with books and antiques. 

The hard-faced, 50-year-old Marshal, 
once an expert tennis player, swimmer, 
and hunter, finds most of his relaxation 
tow in art and music. Like Adolf Hit- 


ler, he started life as a painter. ~ 
The Dictator, whose morals are as 


tight as his trim, smart uniforms, irks 
many of his high officers, who enjoy 
Warsaw’s roaring night clubs. The 
peasarts like him. Often he steps out 
of his high powered car in muddy vil- 
lage streets to distribute candy among 
skinny, barefoot children. 


SPAIN: With Guns and Words 
Fascists Meet Red ‘Challenge’ 





In diplomacy and war, Fascists suf- 
fered rebuffs last week. 

The London committee on Spanish 
“nonintervention” refused to convict 
Russia of aiding the Madrid Reds—just 
as it had cleared Germany and Italy. 
(Each side had produced copper-riveted 
proof against the other.) 

“Stalin said it was the Soviet Union’s 
duty to assist the Communist revolt in 
Spain,” shouted Dino Grandi, slapping 
his bundle of evidence on the mahog- 
any table. “Italy accepts the challenge. 

. The future of civilized Europe is at 
stake!” 


Unirorms: Observers at the front 
thought both sides had accepted the 
challenge long ago. Black paint could 
not hide the German or Italian origin 
of Gen. Francisco Franco’s best planes. 
The seagull wings of French Dewoitines 
soared up from Red airdromes. Cap- 
tured supplies and discarded shells 
clearly bore German, Italian, French, 
and Russian trade-marks. 


Last week defenders training field 
glasses from the capital’s southwestern 
rim sighted the caps of German and 
Italian officérs among the Moors’ scar- 
let fezzes. 


The Fascist technicians who brought 
up equipment in the wooded park lands 
west of the towering old Royal Palace 
spied the khaki berets and tunics of the 
International Legion—a well-seasoned 
regiment of Slav, Teuton, Latin, and 
Jewish anti-Fascists. 
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De Los Rios: ‘We can still hope .. ” 


Guns: Franco started shelling Madrid 
a fortnight ago. The spearhead of his 
30,000 disciplined regulars had forced 
the 70,000-strong enemy to entrench 
themselves in the capital. Observers 
noted Franco’s marked artillery super- 
iority, and hourly predicted the city’s 
fall. 

Last week a sudden bonanza of guns, 
munitions, and food from abroad stiff- 
ened Madrid’s back. To join the 3,000 
newly arrived International Legion- 
aires, 6,000 seasoned fighters came 
from Catalonia. At their head marched 
Buenaventura Durruti, former Astur- 
ian bookkeeper, in past years chased 
from Spain, France, Belgium, and the 
Argentine as a crook, anarchist, and 
suspected bank robber. 

The 35-year-old adventurer-hero 
brought not only men, but guns—heavy, 
tractor-drawn cannon to offset the en- 
emy’s superiority. 


PLanes: For three weeks Franco’s 
“blackbirds” had punished the capital 
almost at will. Last Friday, when fif- 
teen appeared on schedule at 8 A.M., 
nine sharp-lined challengers dived at 
them out of a puffy white cloud bank. 

Madrid crowds witnessed the great- 
est air battle since the World War. For 
half an hour 26 ships dodged and side- 
slipped, dived and zoomed between 
3,000 and 7,000 feet. 

Three ships came down—no one could 
tell from which side. The fight ended in 
a technical draw, but cheering pedestri- 
ans decided the new Red planes had 
driven off the enemy—superior in num- 
bers, yet no match for the 220-mile-an- 
hour challengers. 


StraTecy: At Valencia, Red Premier 
Largo Caballero predicted “a long war 

: . just beginning.” In Washington, 
Ambassador Fernando de los Rios, out- 
standing Spanish intellectual abroad, 
said: “We can still hope. The rebels lack 
men and money.” 

South of the Manzanares River, Gen- 
eral Franco evolved more of his usually 
successful pincers movements. Last 
week he relaxed his right wing’s pres- 
sure against the city’s southern sub- 
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make Fascists Ethiopia-conscious. 





BLACK STAR 
Ras Dotis: Without Ras Seyoum, mighty northern king, Haile Selassie could not 
have resisted the Duce’s legions for seven months. Last week Seyoum—who now devotes 
himself to making Eth‘opians Fascist-conscious—started a good-will pilgrimage to Rome. 

' In the imperial city’s shopwindows he will admire assorted Christmas gadgets designed to 








urbs, allowed the Reds to advance on 
his flank, and suddenly struck in the 
northwest. 

This maneuver cut the highway be- 
tween the capital and a strong Red 
force in the hills to the north. The de- 
fenders fought dearly for the rolling 
ground over which Napoleon entered 
Madrid in 1808. In one trench the vic- 
tors found 30 women dead at their posts. 

Monday new air raids and a violent 
artillery barrage started scores of fires. 
By their light, three columns fixed bay- 
onets, crossed the Manzanares River, 
and slashed their way into the north- 
west section of Madrid, 


AUSTRIA: New Emperor Toasted 
In the Hapsburgs’ Old Palace 


No prewar European court rivaled 
that of Vienna for color, gaiety, and 
pomp. 

Schoenbrunn Palace—architectural 
masterpiece on the capital’s western 
fringe—provided ample background for 
the most magnificent functions. 

In_ postwar republican Austria, the 
1,409-room Hapsburg residence became 
a gloomy national monument, open to 
a gloomy, penniless public. 





Last Wednesday, for the first time 
since 1914, Schoenbrunn sparkled like 
its old imperial self. The brilliant uni- 
forms and diadems of Francis Joseph's 
day once more rimmed the banquet 
table, on which the Hapsburg’ gold serv- 
ice gleamed. 

When scarlet-liveried lackeys brought 
the champagne, Chancellor Kurt von 
Schuschnigg stood and with raised gob- 
let turned to his guest of honor, Count 
Galeazzo Ciano: 

“I wish ... the Italian Foreign Min- 
ister ... to convey the best wishes... 
to his Majesty the King of Italy and 
Emperor of Ethiopia .. .” 

The guests drank to Victor Emman- 
uel’s 67th birthday—all but three. Am- 
bassadors Selby of Britain and Puaux 
of Franee, and Minister Messersmith of 
the United States looked uneasy on 
their feet. They dared not toast the 
“Emperor” of a land their governments 
still considered unlawfully- conquered. 


PROMISE: Two days later, Ciano de- 
scerided on Budapest. The Hungarian 


capital’s besworded police found it dif- 
ficult to restrain the crowds that came 
to cheer the Duce’s aon-ini-law and pite, 
Edda. 


« No -foreign visitor had ever received 
such an ovation. Even Parliament con- 
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vened to “thank our mighty neighbo; 
and friend.” 

With good reason...-Ciano had jugt 
concluded week-long negotiations pro- 
longing the life of the two-year-ojq 
Rome pact—a political-economic under. 
standing among Italy, Austria, an 
Hungary. 

More important, he brought assur. 
ance that Italy would support Hup. 
garian rearmament in violation of the 
peace treaties and in the face of re. 
peated threats of invasion by the Little 
Entente nations. To these—Czecho. 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania—«e. 
feated Hungary ceded much-regretteq 
slices of territory. 

This week the Little Entente reneweq 
its warnings. Rumors that Archduke 
Otto, 24 this Friday, plans to marry 22. 
year-old Princess Maria of Italy—a 
possible prelude to Hapsburg restora- 
tion—further vexed Belgrade, Buch. 
arest, and Prague. 


co 
GERMANY: One More Versailles 


Restriction Goes Down River 


Last week Adolf Hitler tore up the 
last page of the Versailles Treaty but 
one—the one on which Berlin signed 
away “forever” its war-lost provinces 
and colonies. 

The peace treaty set up international 
commissions to manage Germany's 
chief water arteries: the Rhine, busiest 
river on the Continent; the Elbe, ship 
highway between Hamburg and Berlin; 
the Oder, Prussian link with Baltic 
coast trade; and the North Sea-Paltic 
Kiel cut, baby Panama Canal of North 
Europe. 

Since 1919 foreign shipping has plied 
these waterways tax-free. Henceforth, 
the Fuehrer notified sixteen nations, in- 
ternational commissions won’t count 
Berlin reserves the right to tax foreign 
shipping. 

How much this may add to the 
Reich’s coffers remains in the future. 
That every pfennig would have its use, 
Navy Chief Erich Raeder implied last 
Friday in announcing the 1937 building 
program: 

Two aircraft carriers, Germany’s 
first; one 35,000-ton, and two 26,000- 
ton, battleships; 10 submarines, bring- 
ing the U-boat fleet to 36, and six de- 
stroyers. Total: 152,000 tons (com- 
pared to the 183,750 allowed under the 
1935 Anglo-German naval accord) 
more than sufficient to blast the Soviet 
Navy out of the Baltic. 


. ; 

FRANCE: Fists of Deputies Fly 
_ Over Soldier’s ‘Path of Glory’ 
When Leon Blum formed his Populat 
Front government in June, he imitat 


the economic tactics of Stanley Baldwi 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 






trade since the depression. 
But-the-Socialist Premier trad forced 
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industry to enact 15 to 25 per cent 
wage increases. Rightist groups gath- 
ered new recruits to “eject” this “stran- 
jer of capftal”—while Communist agi- 
tators incited labor to strike over the 
rising cost of living. 

Last Monday police clubs barely pre- 
vented 2,000 Communists from lynching 
the Great Betrayer, Jacques Doriot— 
Mayor of St. Denis suburb, where Paris 
communism originally nested. Occa- 
sion for the riot: the erstwhile raving 
Red presided over the first congress of 
his five-month-old French Popular 
party, a workers’ anti-Communist group 
now boasting 100,000 members. 


‘FRENCHMEN!’: Four days later, Right- 
Left animosities causéd the most vio- 
lent Chamber of Deputies outbreak 
since the Stavisky scandal of 1934. 

For months, Rightist newspapers 
have harped: on the night of Oct. 6, 
1915, at Navarin farm, 35 miles from 
Verdun, Private Roger Salengro (pres- 
ent Interior Minister), deserted to the 
enemy; next day German howitzers 
shelled Navarin farm; a military tri- 
punal condemned the fugitive Salengro 
to death; after the war, technicalities 
saved his skin. 

A Blum-appointed military commis- 
sion cleared Salengro. But in the Cham- 
ber last Friday, Rightist Deputy Henri 
Becquart demanded a new trial. In 
the uproar that burst, Chamber Presi- 
dent Edouard Herriot pounded his 
tribune: “Gentlemen, gentlemen! Don’t 
forget we are all Frenchmen here!” 

A sharp, cool voice pierced the hub- 
bub: “Except that Jew, Blum!” 

Chairs, inkpots, benches, and fists 
flew. Then someone started singing 
the “Marseillaise.” Peace returned and 
the Chamber upheld Salengro’s inno- 
cence, 427-103. 

Becquart saw all this, but heard 
nothing. The ex-artilleryman emerged 
from the World War stone deaf. 


CHINA: Japanese Invasion Only 
Stiffens Nanking’s Resistance 


“We have been pouring reinforce- 
ments northward ... We do not intend 
to let Suiyuan go the way of Northern 
Chahar ... We will meet planes and 
tanks with planes and tanks.” 





WIDE WORLD 


Fists few for Salengro 


With this warning to Japanese-armed 
and advised Mongolians last week, 
Chiang Kai-shek again notified Tokyo 
of his readiness to fight for China’s 
independence. 

For eight years Chiang had struggled 
to unify—and equip for war—a nation 
torn for generations by civil strife. 
Now the 50-year-old Dictator—his face 
lined and hair grown gray—could count 
on an army of 500,000 loyal, well-trained 
troops—even women volunteered—and 
a fleet of 400 modern planes. 

Six months ago, a Mongol leader set 
up an “independent” (Tokyo-advised) 
State in the northern half of Chahar— 
one of the Five Northern Provinces 
whose 390,000 square miles Japan wants 
to “share” with Nanking in a “common 
front against communism.” 

Last week, over frost-hardened, fair- 
way-smooth plains, 30,000 Tokyo-paid 
Mongolians crossed from Chahar into 
Suiyuan. This region—most strategic 
of the Five Provinces—sits squarely 
between Central China and Soviet 
Outer Mongolia. Its conquest by 
Japanese allies would also give Tokyo 
a wedge into mineral-rich Western 
China. 

The Suiyuan invasion fell short of 
both its military and political aims. 
First, the Mongol wave broke against 


recently-completed trenchworks, 
manned by freshly armed Mongols 
faithful to Nanking. 

Secondly, it failed to weaken China’s 
attitude in the current negotiations with 
Japan. How stiff Nanking’s back had 
become, a Foreign Office statement 
showed: 


“The government refuses to discuss 
Japan’s proposals for anti-Communist 
cooperation, and autonomy for the 
Northern Provinces (Hopei, Chahar, 
Suiyuan, Shansi, and Shantung) re- 
gardless of how the’ Japanese may 
change their formulas.” 

Recently, after impressive displays 
of military might by Nanking, the Mika- 
do’s agents dropped their notoriously 
threatening demands and took to formu- 
lating “suggestions.” 


U. S. S. R.: Imported Clergyman 
Foils Ogpu’s ‘Abominable Plot’ 


Mildred Wright traveled 5,000 miles 
with the flattering thought that Mos- 
cow’s American colony awaited her. 
A unique function depended on her ar- 
rival. Her scheduled marriage to Vice 
Consul George Minor—like her, from 
Charleston, W. Va.—dominated the 
social calendar as the first Protestant | 
church wedding in Moscow since Ameri- 
can recognition of the Soviet. Union. 

Last week, Minor greeted Miss Wright 
as she stepped off a ship at Helsingfors. 
But before the couple could leave the 
Finnish capital, news from Russia wiped 
the glow off their faces: the Rev. A. 
Streck, German Lutheran pastor and 
Moscow’s only available Protestant 
clergyman, had vanished. 

So, it developed, had eleven other Ger- 
mans, three Austrians, one Swede, and 
scores of Russians in various walks of 
life. The Ogpu had swallowed them in 
an outbreak of raids that recalled re- 
cent mass arrests and executions of 
“Trotsky revolutionaries.” 

This time the government gave no 
reason and no details. Answers to press 
inquiries merely hinted at “an abomi- 
nable Fascist plot.” 

Minor and Miss Wright married on 
schedule. They found a clerygman in 
Leningrad and brought him 400 miles 
to Moscow. 
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Chiang Kai-shek sent reinforcements north; women drilled in Nanking 
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SCREEN: Technicolor Blossoms 
In Selznick’s Garden of Allah 


Purple shadows slant across the 
great square of Beni-Mora. The gaudy 
wares of its bazaars—bright jewels and 
pottery from the East, rugs from Per- 
sia and Baluchistan—catch the rays of 
an Algerian sun and fling them back 
in a riot of color. Camels, laden with 
the loot of a continent, plod through a 
swarm of. humanity—Celestials and 
Moors, Ethiops and the gaunt Arabs 
from the vast Sahara; here and there 
fair faces from another world. 

Beni-Mora, more than any other 
walled outpost of the desert, is a cos- 
mopolitan town. Marlene Dietrich, for 
instance, is German; Charles Boyer, 
French. Joseph Schildkraut and Tilly 
Losch represent Vienna. C. Aubrey 
Smith was born in London. Basil Rath- 
bone and Alan Marshal hail from South 
Africa and Australia respectively. But 
the 21 Mexican boys and girls who 
augment the cast of The Garden of 
Allah are American-born citizens, re- 


quired by law to attend school in a’ 


strictly Occidental tent provided by 
Selznick International Pictures, Inc., 
successor to Pioneer Pictures. 

For the Technicolor cameras, oblig- 
ing California—all things to all movie- 
men—provides Algeria. 


Fact AND Fancy: Written at the 
turn of the century, Robert Hichens’s 
novel, “The Garden of Allah,” is more 
than a twice-told tale. A well-thumbed 
volume in over two million homes, it 
was dramatized in 1911 and again in 
1918, and has been screened twice be- 
fore. 

The story of Domini Enfilden (Mar- 
lene Dietrich)—-who goes to Beni- 
Mora in search of peace and finds, in- 
stead, joy and tragedy in the arms of 
Boris Androvsky (Charles Boyer), a 
Trappist monk in flight from his mon- 
astery—is hardly one that can be 
streamlined for modern consumption. 


W. P. Lipscomb and Lynn Riggs 
didn’t try to. Their screen version 
treats the delicate theme with dignity 
and sincerity; Miss Dietrich and Boyer, 
achieving the finest performances of 
their careers, lend-it credibility. And 
the Technicolor camera reaches the 
high mark of its achievement as its 
strident colors catch the excitement of 
bazaar and cafe—its subtler hues, the 
brooding peace of the Algerian-desert 
set. 

Location scouts scoured. Southern 
California for weeks in search of a 
good Algerian desert. They found it 
in the rolling sand dunes near the Ari- 
zona State line. After that roads had 
to be laid for the transportation of 
innumerable truckloads of set-build- 
ing material. The Threlkeld Com- 
pany, responsible for the housing of 
the Boulder Dam crews, put up the 
company’s living quarters along simi- 
lar lines. Communication with Culver 
City was maintained by telephone, 
teletype, and airplane. 
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Marlene Dietrich, as Domini, dresses 
fashionably for the Sahara and Europe 


When Director Richard Boleslawsk;j 
led his troupe of 200 into the promiseq 
land, the ancient town of Beni-Mora— 
that looks in the film as if time haq 
passed it by for a thousand years— 
was less than 24 hours old. 

Near by, in the open desert, was the 
oasis where Domini and Boris were 
first to realize their love for each 
other. The limpid blue pool—a bit of 
breathless beauty on the screen—came 
in tank trucks from an irrigation ditch 
6 miles away. The ageless date palms 
arrived on a fleet of trucks and were 
installed by expert horticulturists. 

Boleslawski, who-has been a dj- 
rector for the Moscow Art Theatre, an 
actor, author, dancer, and cavalry 
officer in his day, claimed that his job 
was the nearest thing to -a circus 
master’s that he had ever experienced. 
“Not only did we have a company 
larger than the average circus living 
in tents, but we also had a menagerie 
which included 15 camels, 30 horses 
(Arabian and domestic), goats, sheep, 
chickens, and donkeys. All of them 
were working for us. Working against 
us we had rattlesnakes and scorpions.” 

Charles Boyer, whose subdued per- 
formance as the conscience-haunted 
monk dominates a cast of outstanding 
actors, was not impressed by his first 
encounter with a desert sidewinder. 
He killed it and kept the rattles. 

A camel proved to be his bete noire: 
his first ride made him violently sea- 
sick. On the other hand, Jadaan—the 
white Arabian horse that carries him 
into the desert on his last flight from 
the Church—was old enough to be more 
considerate. Jadaan had carried great 
screen lovers before; Rudolph Valentino 
rode the famous stallion in his last pic- 
ture, “The Son of the Sheik.” 

During the three weeks on location, 
the screech of a siren at 3 in the 
morning was a not too gentle hint for 
the company to turn out of bed. Sun 
glare and heat—once the thermometer 
boiled up to 148—made midday work 
out of the question. The battery of elec- 
tricians’ lights added fuel to the desert 
furnace. Make-up melted and had to 
be constantly renewed. 

Marlene Dietrich,-who has never been 
lovelier than the color camera depicts, 
her, paid dearly for the recording of 
her golden hair and -blue.eyes. She 
fainted twice under the withering sun. 

Her 11-year-old daughter, from whom 
she has never been separated, accom- 
panied the star—and made her film 
debut. No ballyhoo was allowed to ac- 
company the event. The child appears 
briefly and speaks a few lines in the 
opening sequence of the picture. Those 
who are unprepared for it will not rec- 
ognize the little girl. 


Covor Prosiems: Heat was only half 
of it. The powdery sand rose under 
the slightest breeze and settled on fur- 
niture, costumes, and make-up; it sifted 
into eyes, ears, and throats—with a fine 
impartiality. 

Only once did nature cooperate. To 
get a sandstorm effect, Boleslawski had 
set up three wind machines—airplane 
propellers on trucks. The propellers 
were doing as well as could be expected 
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California’s arid sand dunes, persuaded to sprout tents and palm trees, reassert themselves with a blind sandstorm 


when a real sandstorm blew up. The 
propellers couldn’t be seen for the dust. 

Sifting sand made life a burden for 
the technicians in charge of the three 
$15,000 Technicolor cameras. Every 
day the delicate, complicated mechan- 
isms had to be taken apart—a three- 
hour task per camera—and wiped free 
of the obnoxious sand. 

Yet that same sand—80 tons of it— 
was carefully carted 280 miles back to 
Culver City for the remaining scenes. 
So exacting is the Technicolor camera’s 
demand for matched colors that a 
slight variation in the home-town prod- 
uct would have been glaringly apparent. 

While the company warred with the 
desert elements, new sets had been 
erected near the Selznick studio, and 
after a one-day lay-off for desanding 
and rest, the indefatigable players were 
back in action. Altogether the cast 
worked twelve weeks. Plenty of work 
went on behind the scenes, too. 

The problems raised by the sound 
revolution of eight years ago have 
finally been liquidated; the color revo- 


lution is still in the experimental stage. 
Art directors, make-up men, costumers, 
and camera men are learning a new 
technique. 

Lansing C. Holden, serving Selznick 
as color director, points out that “color 
has a vital connection with drama.” 
His work bears it out: 

Tilly Losch, as Irena, performs an 
exotic and brilliantly colorful version of 
the native Ouled Nail dance. Boris, out- 
side of monastery walls for the first 
time in his life, watches her, agitated 
and bewildered. His brown suit, delib- 
erately reminiscent of his Trappist garb, 
does more than words or pantomime to 
establish the conflict of the scene. 

Holden continues: “Painters always 
had tricks of composition in which they 
used color. Corot, for instance, would 
paint a misty landscape and draw the 
eye to a single spot of red on the bonnet 
of a peasant. That explains the rule by 
which a color director must work. He 
must make the center of interest the 
center of color.” 

The dark Tower of Mogar, where 


Domini anxiously waits Boris’s return, 
rises against a blue-black sky. The eye 
is drawn to the one spot of color in the 
scene—Domini’s gown. Everything else 
is subordinated. 


With “The Garden of Allah” Holden 
goes far to illustrate his own thesis 
that the day will come when color will 
be written into a picture with the same 
care as dialogue. 


Firm Cycie: The Hichens novel has 
been a signpost in the motion-picture 
industry. First made in 1917 when 
films were “flickers” and nickelodeons 
flourished, it was produced again in 
1927 at the peak of the silent-film era. 
The Selznick picture, with sound and 
color, marks the industry’s third phase. 


The first crude color film, “Toll of 
the Sea,” appeared in 1921. Progress 
was slow until 1927 when _ studios 
staged a rush for the color band 
wagon. But it ended abortively—the 
Technicolor laboratory could not keep 
up with the demand for film. The 
colors themselves were the greens and 


te 


Marlene Dietrich holds the pose for a color chart before joining Director Boleslawski and a pastoral group 
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John Gielgud: A powerful Hamlet... 


reds used in the two-color process. 

“Becky Sharp,” produced in 1935, 
used a new three-color process. Blue 
kad been added, as well as the comple- 
mentary colors: magenta, blue-green, 
and yellow. Although the picture was 
heralded as the prophet of a new film 
world, critics felt that its preoccupation 
with color halted its movement, creat- 
ing an episodic disunity. 

More recent color films have shown 
some restraint: no longer was color 
crowded on the film with the naive 
prodigality of a butcher’s calendar. 
Yet producers remained conscious of 
its novelty value and made hardly 
more than a perfunctory bow to story, 
cast, and production. 


Now for the first time—in ‘The 
Garden of Allah’—color has been aug- 
mented by a lavish production and a 
top-flight cast. 

Production costs of the film mounted 
to $2,200,000. This does not include 
film editing and printing expense, vast- 
ly more than for black and white pictures. 

It will take close to $3,000,000 in re- 
turns before “Allah” shows a profit. 
Indications are that it will do so. 
United Artists, through whom the film 
is released, are marketing the picture 
to theatres at the highest percentage 
rate they have demanded in years. The 
Rockefeller Center Music Hall, where 
the film opens this week, paid its high- 
est rate to date for the privilege. 


STAGE: Tragedy on Broadway: 
Two ‘Hamlets’ at One Time 


Last Summer Léslie Howard cabled 
Ernest Lawford, English actor play- 
ing in America. Would he like the role 
of Polonius in “Hamlet”? 


' Lawford’s answer: “No, and don’t 
you play Hamlet.” 

But it was Howard's lifelong am- 
bition to produce the play as well as 
to enact the title role, and last Spring 





he went to England to complete plans 
for his production. 
Howard agreed with Schuyler Watts, 


' on whose arrangement of the drama 


he held an option, that the main story 
was the struggle between King Claud- 
ius and the Prince of Denmark. The 
actor and the author cut scenes and 
pointed speeches. 

As director, Howard engaged John 
Houseman; as designer, he selected 
Stewart .Chaney, who went to Den- 
mark to study eleventh-century archi- 
tecture and costumes; he asked Virgil 
Thomson to compose special music. 
Theatrical producers and Warner 
Brothers wanted to “back” the show, 
but the actor-manager refused the 
offers: this was his debut as a pro- 
ducer, the fulfillment of his dream. 

Meanwhile, Guthrie McClintic was al- 
ready rehearsing a “Hamlet” with John 
Gielgud—acclaimed by London critics 
as the greatest Dane of the century. 

Gielgud opened at the Empire The- 
atre, New York, Oct. 8. He received 
mixed notices. Some critics compared 
him unfavorably with -Barrymore. 
Others agreed with British confreres. 

Oct. 19, in the Boston Opera House, 
the curtain rang up on Leslie How- 
ard’s $80,000 production of Shake- 
speare’s best-known tragedy. The wigs 
alone had cost $1,500 to $1,800; the 
costumes, $10,000. Weekly expenses 
amounted to $15,000. 

Conservative Boston newspapers were 
unanimous in their praise of Howard’s 
performance. Audiences cried: ‘“‘Bravo! 
Speech! Speech!” every night of the 
week’s engagement. Police reserves 
were called out to escort him from the 
stage door to his hotel. Box-office re- 
ceipts totaled $30,000. 

Philadelphia seconded the Boston re- 
ception. Howard played a two-week 
engagement at the Forrest Theatre, a 
smaler house, and broke box-office rec- 
ords for Shakespeare. The gross for 
the sixteen performances approximated 
$45,000. 

Last week, a month after Gielgud’s 
opening, Leslie Howard’s Hamlet came 
to the Imperial Theatre, New York, a 
house built for musical comedies. In a 
massive Danish setting, which estab- 
lishes the air of tragedy and gloom but 
also overpowers the slight figure of the 
star, Howard offered a conventional 
and uninspired Hamlet, based on his 
belief that King Claudius is the im- 
portant character. As a result he 
underplays the young Prince and con- 
stantly throws away the lines. 

Howard’s interpretation of the neu- 
rotic Dane is quiet and thoughtful. In 
the love passages and in Ophelia’s 
burial scene he surpasses Gielgud. But 
he is at his best when he uses his 
charming sense of drawing-room 
comedy—as in his talks with Polonius 
and with Guildenstern and Rosencrantz. 
But Shakespeare did not write of draw- 
ing-room manners. 

Broadway critics torpedoed Howard’s 


performance: 
Brooks Atkinson, The New York 
Times: “. . . Most of the qualities that 


make Hamlet a commanding figure lie 
outside Mr. Howard’s compass.” 
Richard Watts Jr., Herald Tribune: 
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Leslie Howard: A charming Hamlet 


“He [Howard] loses much of the 
beauty of the lines without ever gain- 
ing that quality of brooding thought- 
fulness which was so much a part of 
the Gielgud brilliance.” 

Douglas Gilbert, World-Telegram: 
“A few blocks south at the Empire 
Theatre, John Gielgud continues his 
playing of the Dane. Comparisons are 
not inevitable. They are impossible.” 
Triangle 


MURDER: A Psychological 
Sets Stage for Two Notable Comebacks 


Poor Naomi ... Poor Peter... 
Was she pretty, Peter? As pretty as 1 
used to be? As pretty as all wives 
“used to be”? Must all men always re- 
capture that? Is there nothing on the 
credit side—of hands soiled with hoiuse- 
keeping and eyes tired with motherhood 
—that will make up for that? ...1 
thought you were happy—as I was. 
Our nice little home—our children. Men 
need something more than happiness 
and contentment and can only mis- 
tresses give it? ... Look at us now 
unlucky Peter. Home gone—Security 
gone—Children gone. Everything one. 
We’ve got to save them. It’s my home 
—I made it ... Take it away from 
me, and I die... You can’t have that, 
can you, Peter? You love us... Wake 
up, Peter, I’ve got to know. You've got 
to tell me... 

These excerpts from Naomi Char- 
rington’s soliloquy to her sleeping hus- 
band, suspected of the murder of his 
mistress, tell the poignant story of 
Black Limelight. 

Superb as Naomi, Winifred Lenihan 
returns to Broadway after five years’ 
absence. Robert Milton, recapturing the 
magic which brought him fame for his 
direction of “Outward Bound,” “You 
and I,” and “He Who Gets Slapped,” 
also makes a comeback in this play by 
Gordon Sherry. Presented at the Mans- 
field Theatre by George Bushar and 
John Tuerk, it is the third—and best— 
psychological drama imported from 
England this season. 
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CORNHUSKING: The Crowning 
Of a New Ear-Twisting Expert 


To natives of Midwestern States, the 
National Cornhusking championship is 
no freak attraction comparable to ap- 
ple bobbing or potato racing. The ear 
classic offers something of the holiday 
spectacle appeal that lures thousands 
to the banks of England’s Thames for 
the Oxford-Cambridge boat race. Store- 
keepers desert their counters. Banks, 
schools, and courts close. Parking and 
admission are free. - 

At 5 o’clock one morning last week, 


trails of automobiles, winding like black 
snakes, began to creep toward Licking 
County, Ohio. Crop-conscious farmers 
eyed Alva Oyler’s 487 acres and shook 
their heads at conditions that ordinarily 





FORECASTERS’ RACE 





One of the few to predict the surprise Yale 
victory over Princeton, International News 
Service took a full-game lead in News-WEEK’s 
football forecasting competition. Associated 
Press secured a firm hold on second place, 
while the other three entrants all boosted 
their season percentages. Standings to date: 


RIGHT WRONG 
129 55 


PCT. 
686 
680 
667 


FORECASTER 
International News Service 
Associated Press 
Grantland Rice 
NEWs-WEEK 
United Press 


657 


640 


delight them. ‘Too much rain,’ they 
moaned. With such heavy, wet corn- 
stalks, and the ground a mess of.slushy 
mud, no one could hope for..a record. 

At 12:45, when a five-minute warning 
bomb exploded, 160,000 people—more 
than have ever filled a football stadium 
—were throbbing with pre-kickoff ex- 
citement. The eighteen contestants, 
each stationed in his own plot of land, 
waved aside. photographers, radio an- 
nouncers, and reporters. Up floated an 
American flag; the starting bomb burst; 
and the thirteenth World Series of the 
Corn Belt started with a bang. 

Most of the muscle-armed huskers, 
stripped to the waist and wearing gloves 
with hooks attached, used the approved 
1-2-3-4 method: (1) with the left hand 
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WIDE WORLD 


Thousands cheered Carl Carlson (insert), a champion from ear to ear 


grip an ear; (2) with the right, yank 
off the ear’s overcoat or husk; (3) with 
the right, twist the ear off the stalk; 
(4) give it a right hand heave into the 
backboard of a tractor-drawn wagon. 
An hour and 20 minutes later, when 
another bomb exploded to signal the 
end of the event, nobody had the slight- 
est idea who had won—and wouldn’t 
know for two hours. Rules governing 
the competition fill a ten-page booklet. 
While cornhusking referees became in- 
volved in higher mathematics, the crowd 
amused itself listening to band concerts, 
and to hog- and cow-calling contests. 
In a near-by barn the corn counters 
scratched frantically on tiny slips of 
paper. First they reached a gross fig- 
ure by weighing everything in a husk- 
er’s wagon. Then they gathered all corn 
left on the stalks in his field or thrown 
on the ground instead of into the wagon, 
added these two weights together, mul- 
tiplied by 3, and subtracted the result 





from the gross. Finally they sampled 
100 pounds of his corn ears, tore off 
the husks remaining on the corn, 
weighed them, applied the ratio to his 
wagon load, multiplied by 3, and sub- 
tracted the result from the sub-gross 
for the net result. 

Finally loud-speakers brought the an- 
swer. Carl Carlson, 38-year-old Iowan, 
had husked 21.04 bushels. Because of 
the weather, his total was hardly more 
than half as large as his brother Elmer 
piled up to become champion last year. 

Neither the new corn champion nor 
Farmer Oyler, who had more than 12 
tons of his corn husked free, seemed 
particularly happy. Oyler faces loss of 
his $45,000 mortgaged property; Carl- 
son, who collected the $200 first prize 
and a gold mug, groaned disappoint- 
ment at the lack of Hollywood offers 
and bids for his services as a cigarette 
endorser: “I did $10,000 worth of work 
... I don’t get enough.” 


“47 a 


Costumes: At the Arden Gallery, New. York, Elizabeth Whitney Moffat and Gratiane de Gardilanne last week showed 
colorful gouaches of Spanish dress. Their accurate studies represent five years of research and travel through Spain 
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ARTS 








MUSIC: Houston Symphony (oe; 
Hollywood at Opening Concer 


The Houston (Texas) Symphony 
Orchestra sprang from humble begin- 
nings seven years ago, and its mem- 
bership still consists mainly of loca] 
talent, both amateur and professional, 
One of the musicians makes his liy- 
ing as a race-track bookie; Dr. H. L. 
D. Kirkham, plastic surgeon, plays in 
the violin section. Joe Lube, trumpet, 
divides his time between the symphony 
and leading a night-club band; at the 
opening of the .orchestra’s eighth sea- 
son last week he did his duty by 
Tschaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, 
then dashed to the jazz spot to lead 
his men off with “Hot Lips.” 

The orchestra’s history is typical of 
the numerous smaller symphony groups 
now flourishing through the country— 
but there was nothing small time about 
this year’s opening. To start the 
evening right, social leaders presided 
at-large dinner parties. As they ar- 
rived at the City Auditorium, a radio 
announcer described their furbelows 
and persuaded some to speak a few 
words to the “vast unseen audience.” 
From 8 to 9 o’clock the hall resounded 
with greetings and the bustle of 3,500 
people trying to settle down to an 
evening of music. 

Off stage Ernst Hoffmann, the new 
director and former conductor of Bos- 
ton’s Commonwealth Symphony Or- 
chestra, watched the ceremonies some- 
what peevishly. His great fetish is a 
prompt, businesslike beginning——but 
that night he had a grueling lesson 
in patience. After everyone was seat- 
ed, Walter Walne, president of the 
symphony association, took an addi- 
tional 30 minutes to explain organi- 
zation policy and to tell citizens how 
glad he was to see them there. 

Eventually, and to the complete 
satisfaction of listeners, Hoffmann pre- 
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sented a spirited program. Richard 
Bonelli, Metropolitan Opera baritone, 
added variety with selections from 
“Tannhaeuser,” “Carmen,” and “The 
Masked Ball.” 

Those who heard the songs liked 
Bonelli but many in-the upper gallery 
complained that his voice never 
reached them. The City Auditorium’s 
acoustics are poor, and the one at- 
tempt.to improve’ them—several years 
ago—ended in a political scandal. The 
building originally. cost $500,000; the 
“improvements” amounted to $625,- 
000—and only.-made matters worse. 


ART: Newcomers Get a Break 
At the Whitney Biennial Show 


Scores of pictures from every part 
of the country arrive each week at the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. -Hopeful unknowns as well 


as their big-name colleagues know that 


the Whitney will give them fair consid- 
eration. 

Every two..months Mrs. Juliana 
Force, museum director, sits in a quiet 
gallery with her three curators—Her- 
mon More, Karl Free, and Lloyd Good- 
rich. There they look through the ac- 
cumulated pietures—often as many as 
500—groaning. over the hideosities and 
exclaiming .at-fresh talent. Notes are 


made, and the paintings are ‘returned * 


to the senders without comment. 


NEWS-WEEK 


States, and only 11 from the entire 
West and Midwest. In spite of this geo- 
graphical one-sidedness, the biennial 
presented a variety of styles. 

Many of the best known men seemed 
to repeat themselves: William Glack- 
ens, Paul Cadmus, Reginald Marsh, Ed- 
ward Bruce, and William C. Palmer of- 
fered typical products. Frank Mechau 
Jr. of Colorado sent a colorful land- 
scape, “Redmountain”—in the fore- 
ground were small drawings of his in- 
evitable horses. 

The newcomers proved more inter- 
esting. Alexandre Hogue of Dallas, 
Texas, sent a well-painted, gruesome 
scene called “Drouth Survivors,” show- 
ing dead cattle in sand piles with a 
vicious snake near by. Tne gracefully 
poised “Workers Group Dancer” by 


Artists whose work wins this jury’s . | 


approval receive an invitation to show 
in the next Whitney Biennial of Con- 
temporary American Painting. They 
may submit anything they like: Occa- 


sionally the artist’s contribution doesn’t © 
come up to his “sample,” but the mu- . 


seum never requests a - substitute. 


Last week, the third biennial opened ~ 


with 123 oil-paintings. Like its prede- 
cessors, the 1936 show is predominantly 


Eastern: 90 of the exhibitors are from - 


New York, 22 from other Eastern 





: ‘ © ARNOLD GENTHE 

Lens Master: In his autobiography, “As | Remember” (Reynal & Hitchcock, $5), published last week, Arnold 
Genthe (center) recounts his success story. At 26 he left his native Germany for America, began toying with a 
small camera, and quickly won recognition. Anecdotes of the world’s great and 64 Genthe photographs make a 
lively book. He knew Sinclair Lewis (left) and his pictures of Greta Garbo (right) got her into American movies 


Saul Schary of New York displayed a 
knowledge of balance and muscular co- 
ordination not apparent in. “‘Nude Ar- 
ranging Her Hair” by Constantine 
Pougialis of Chicago. 

The exhibition filled two floors of gal- 
leries, and the most striking charac- 
teristic was the artists’ technical pro- 
ficiency. Draftsmanship was of a high 
order; color, ably handled. The con- 
tent, however, was emotionally low, the 
pictures too often depending on story- 
telling to attract attention. 

While the Whitney allots $20,000 for 
buying outstanding paintings, it never 
awards prizes. The purchases are chos- 
en before the biennial opens, but no an- 
nouncement is made until it closes. 
Officials want the public to enjoy all 
pictures without prejudice. 


LIVING AMERICAN ART 


; yy 
‘The Senate’ represented William Gropper at the Whitney Biennial 
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T R A I L E R S ¢ Comfort, Taste, and. Sturdiness 


Distinguish Homes on Wheels at New York Auto Show 


First Trailer Manufacturer: ‘We be- 
lieve that the. automobile-trailercoach 
will soon result in a $100,000,000 indus- 
try with a saturation point at 1,000,000 
units...” 

Second Trailer Manufacturer: “We 
do not believe that trailers will become 
a very large industry .. .” 

Third Trailer Manufacturer: “As yet 
no one can predict the trailer’s future. 
Starting almost from scratch several 
years.ago, its rise: in popularity has 
been phenomenal. Although accurate 
production figures aren’t available, esti- 


Visitors found slight resemblance be- 
tween present models and the home- 
made house on wheels in which “tin-can 
tourists” went junketing only a few 
years ago. For $2,495 you now can buy 
a trailer with all the comforts of home: 
two rooms, kitchenette, bath (with tub 
and septic-tank toilet), electric refrig- 
erator, hot-water heat, ample closet 
space, hot and cold running water, elec- 
tric light, and de luxe furnishings. 

Moderate-priced trailers at the show 
($450 to $1,200) averaged 16 to 22 feet 
in length and weighed 1,600 to 2,500 





WIDE WORLD 


‘Tin-Can Tourists’ in their annual Summer reunion at Sandusky, Ohio 


mates of the number in use range as 
high as 250,000. About 300 factories 
make trailers today. Models are being 
improved all the time .. .” 

Although they couldn’t agree about 
the future of their industry, 23 manu- 
facturers last week exhibited the latest 
in trailers at the 1937 Automobile Show 
in Grand Central Palace, New York. 

To see their displays, as well as those 
of 25 passenger-car and 7 truck manu- 
facturers, crowds swarmed around the 
exhibits—amid white and vermilion 
decorations—all week long. Against 
black velvet draperies at the entrance 
to the grand staircase stood a huge 
statue of a master mechanic holding 
aloft a streamlined car—symbol of the 
automobile as “The Pacemaker for 
American Industry.” 

Cars and trucks occupied three floors 
of the show. Those who took the ele- 
vator to the fourth floor saw 50 trailer 
models ranging in price from less than 
$450 to $10,000 and up for custom-built 
“land yachts.” Only one automobile 


company exhibited a full-fledged trail- 
er: Pierce-Arrow’s “Travelodge.” 


pounds. Although not as luxurious as 
the expensive “land yachts,” the medi- 
um-priced trailers had about 40 square 
feet of floor space, sleeping accommoda- 
tions for two or four, complete kitchen- 
ette, chemical toilet, heating stove, 
cupboards and closets, running water, 
insulated roof, folding table, and good- 
sized windows. 

Manufacturers claim that to tow a 
trailer requires only one extra gallon 
of gasoline for every 100 miles. In ad- 
dition they say that cars pulling trailers 
can be driven 40 to 45 miles an hour 
with safety. For an average-sized trail- 
er the towing car need be no larger than 
any of the small makes. 

Salesmen described trailers’ varied 
uses: as substitute for hotels in vaca- 
tion travel or as all-year-round home- 
on-wheels (see page 37). Many busi- 
nessmen also find trailers valuable as 
traveling showrooms. 

With a few exceptions, noted below, 
all modern trailers will accommodate 
four. Most models exhibited by various 
companies at last week’s show had fan- 
cy names: 





ALADDEN: Length 18 to 20 feet; body 

@ mounted on steel chassis,. concealed 

kitchen, baking oven, two sleeping sec- 
tions. 

Agerocar: 20 to 26 feet long, custom 
built, accommodations in Land Yacht 
mode! for four to six people; master’s 
and chauffeur’s quarters; hot and cold 
shower. ; 


Arcapy: Covered with sheet aluminum, 
16 feet long, two-tone mahogany interior 
finish, double bed; rear opens to make 
“outdoor dinette.” 


Auto Cruiser: All-steel chassis, 17 to 
25 feet long, weatherproof ventilation, 
improved jack wheel, exclusive high 
hitch. 

Benper: All-steel ‘uhit, three models 15 
to 19 feet, compartment at rear for tools 
and spare tires. 


CottTaGe Cruiser: 19 feet 6 inches over- 
all length, Warner electric brakes, re- 
movable third wheel, chrome on brass 
hardware, 50-pound icebox. 


CovereD Wacon: Three models 16 feet 
6 to 22 feet, Warner electric brakes, tan- 
dem-wheeled suspension to relieve pres- 
sure on Car. 

Curtiss Agrocar: Airplane construc- 
tion, usually custom-built, 23 feet long, 
accommodates five, patented “aero-cou- 
pler,” separate kitchen, complete sepa- 
rate toilet. Priced from $2,995 to $21,000. 


FeperaL: 6-foot-3-inch headroom, 18-to 
21-foot length, Bendix B. K. brakes, em- 
phasis on closet. space, built-in radio 
aerial. 

Hayes: Two models 15 to 17% feet, 
all-steel construction, two complete elec- 
tric-light systems, breakfast nook, air- 
conditioned. ’ 

HoME-MOBILE: All-steel chassis, spring 
hangers adjustable for wilderness driv- 
ing, new positive steel. hitch, pressure 
water system, 18 feet Jong. 

KasBin Koacu: All-steel body 16 feet 6 
inches, French-type reof, seven automo- 
bile-type windows, automobile-type hard- 
ware inside. 

Kozy Coacu: 18 to 20 feet long, out- 
side walls tempered Masonite, built-in 
jack for parking without car. 


NasH-LAFAYETTE: Ambassador series of 
Nash: Motor Co. can be prepared for 
sleeping; adjustable seats make a 6- 
foot-4-inch bed; sedan 17 feet long, ac- 
commodates two. 

Patace TraveL CoacH: Four styles, 
16 feet 4 to 23 feet 4, third wheel to elim- 
inate body sway and pressure on car, 
super de luxe model 23 feet long. 


Prerce-Arrow ‘TRAVELODGE: Three 
models 16% to 22 feet, all-steel frame and 
skeleton covered with sheet aluminum, 
wood-paneled interior, independent 
wheel suspension. 

QUAKER TRAILER: 14 feet 3% inches 
long, “Homosote” covered exterior, built- 
in icebox. 

Rep Cap: Steel body, 8 feet long and 
convertible into waterproof tent, sleep- 
ing accommodations for two. 

Romany: White-ash exterior, 19 feet 3 
accommodates five, two rear parking 
jacks, aluminized fabric roof, 20-gallon 
steel water tank. 


Sttver Dome: All-steel tubular chassis 
frame, 16 to 20 feet long, outrigger-type 
axle, rear stabilizer jacks. 

TaLLy-Ho: Warner electric brakes, 
Simmons studio beds, adhesive-linoleum 
floor; 15 feet 6 to 21 feet 6 long. 

TRALETTE: Commercial, pressed-steel 
streamlined body. Pay load, 750 pounds 
—61 cubic-foot capacity—65 inches long, 
accommodates two. 

TRAVEL TRAILERS: 17% to 20% feet, dead- 
air space between two triple layers of 
wood in walls and roof, vacuum-booster- 
type brakes, copper-screened windows. 

VaGABOND CoacH: 17 to 25 feet long, 
models will accommodate two, four, or 
six; lounge at forward end opening 
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DOLLS FOR CHRISTMAS iit ae || 
) 3 ‘Stl “2 2 ary 








At the Ideal Novelty & Toy Co. plant, gat York, chemists first test raw materials. Dolls’ heads 
are then molded and dipped in lacquer, and skilled workers ‘set’ eyes in sockets with. tweezers. 











Eyebrows, lips, and dimples are painted on, and heads are attached to bodies with elastic muscles. 
Wigs are of mohair sewn on a buckram cap—as many as 33 curls for one ‘Shirley Temple Doll.’ 





HANS REINHARDT 


Starting down the assembling table in the nude, dolls swiftly acquire unmentionables, stockings, 
shoes, a hand-pressed dress, and ribbons. F inally the doll is inspected and packed for shipping. 
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NOW 
is aGOOD TIME! 





; Tuere never was a time when the 
“saving offered by Mutual fire insur- 
ance was of greater importance to 
property owners than right now. 
Mutual insurance, with a stability 
based on nearly 200 years of opera- 
tion demonstrated its strength dur- 
ing the depression years by paying 
all just claims promptly, and by re- 
turning savings to policyholders. 

These savings, representing a very 
substantial reduction in net cost of 
insurance, are made possible not by 
higher premium rates but by care in 
selecting risks and the traditional 
Mutual practice of reducing the cost 
of the insurance by reducing losses. 

Mutual companies have helped 
hundreds of thousands of property 
owners avoid the hazards of fire by 
inspecting properties and suggesting 
practical methods of fire prevention. 

Over 35 billion dollars worth of 
American property is insured against 
fire under Mutual policies. 

Out of the many hundred Mutual 
fire companies 75 selected leaders are 
joined together in the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
These organizations offer sound pro- 
tection; complete and capableservice 
and have returned to policyholders 
in dividends over $135,000,000 in 
the past ten years. 

Write for booklet entitled “Mutual 
Fire Insurance.” Federation of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


This seal identi- 
fies amembercom- ff 
pany of The Fed- fi 


Companies and the 
American Mutual 
y Alliance. Itisa 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability. 


eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 
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into full-size bed, completely covered 
stove and sink. 


York Cruiser: Two models 15 to 19 
feet, inertia automatic braking system, 
four adjustable jacks, two staterooms. 


RAYON: New Fiber, Aged 25, 
Steals Silkworm’s Hoary Show 


If an adjustable silkworm existed, 
last week would probably not have seen 
the celebration of a rayon anniversary. 
A worm can spin the digested cellulose 
of the mulberry leaf in only one thick- 
ness of yarn and that in limited lengths, 
so the variety of uses for his silk is 
limited. Rayon, made by forcing or 
drawing dissolved cellulose of spruce 
wood or cotton linters through a 
minute hole in a spinnerette, comes in 
many thicknesses. 

The tiny rayon spinnerettes can be 
adjusted to produce heavy or light 
fibers of any desired length. This ad- 
vantage—combined with ever-improv- 
ing quality and reduction in price as 
volume increased—has insured the 
man-made yarn’s triumph over that of 
the worm. 

The jubilant industry has just cele- 
brated the completion of its 25th year. 
Nov. 11, 1911, saw the publication of 
the first domestic price list issued on 
rayon. Production, 1911: 363,000 
pounds. Production, 1936: estimated 
at 350,000,000 pounds—silk consump- 
tion only 57,500,000. 


Rayon is no longer just a substitute 
for silk. A poor fourth in the textile 
field until 1924, rayon consumption 
passed silk in 1927. Consumption that 
year: rayon, 100,000,000 pounds; silk, 
72,000,000 pounds. Rayon is now 
crowding wool for second place next 
to King Cotton. Estimated consump- 
tion 1936: wool, 300,000,000 pounds; 
rayon, 275,000,000 pounds—a jump for 
rayon in two years of over 75,000,000 
pounds. A proportionate spurt in 1937 
might easily shove wool down into 
third place. Cotton consumption mean- 
while holds steady at about 3,000,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Producers are trying to find a new 
name for the staple fiber. ‘Rayon,” 
which textile men think misleading, 
actually includes two quite different 
artificial fibers, cellulose and acetate. 
Most likely name suggested thus far, 
Fibron. 





POULTRY: Miss America, 1936 
Wears Feathers and Lays Eggs 


People fed up with city jobs often 
hanker after the simplicities of life on 
a farm. In their daydreams a flock of 
chickens do most of the work and bring 
in a tidy income. 

Last week Prof. L. E. Weaver, ex- 
tension Professor of Poultry Husbandry 
at Cornell University, dashed cold wa- 
ter on the chicken-farm idea. During 
a free course of lectures in New York, 
he said that most beginners don’t know 
enough about the business to make a go 
of it. 

Professor Weaver pointed out that 
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chicken farming is especially risky for 
the man of small means and advised 
the little fellow to stick to his city job. 
Although no beginner should start with 
more than 1,200 to 1,500 chicks and one 
man could take care of 2,000, it requires 
an investment of $10,000 to realize an 
annual income of from $1,500 to $2,000 
—even if all goes well. 

But for the tired businessman who 
can’t resist the urge, Professor Weaver 
had practical advice. Starting with 
from 250 to 300 chicks of good stock, 
the beginners should raise them to pul- 
lets and save 150 out of the original 
batch. So the new farmer may learn 
the -ropes, these should be carried 
through a year of laying in a house 20 
feet square. 

This advice was offered at the Second 
Poultry Industries Exposition in the 
Port Authority Building, New York, 
where housewives also had some old- 
fashioned illusions shattered. They 
learned that (a) brown eggs and white 
eggs are equal in flavor and quality; 
(b) a freshly laid egg kept at 55 de- 
grees is still good after five or six 
months; (c) pale yolks and golden 
yolks differ only in pigmentation; and 
(d) a 50 per cent difference in egg 
weights is just as important as a 50 
per cent difference in egg prices. 


Sxuow: But the exposition was really 
held for the trade... Sponsored by the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers Coun- 
cil, it brought together last week 150 
exhibitors of poultry and poultry gade- 
ets. Members from thirteen States 
saw the latest in air-conditioned incu- 
bators, vitamin foods, nonfreezing wa- 
ter fountains, and chicken “apartment 
houses” built of wire. Biggest feature: 
an incubator capable of hatching 65,000 
eggs in three weeks. 

The opening day, James E. Rice, 
president of the council, presented a 
small silver loving cup to Mayor Fio- 
rello La Guardia of New York. In- 
scription: “To a-Good Egg.” 

On the same day, there were chicken 
races and a _ cock-crowing contest. 
Broadcast over a national radio hook- 
up, the cock-crowing contest was won 
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‘The Hen of the Year’ 
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PIPE DREAMS COME TRUE 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


T looked like a summer cottage in 

a fain storm... In a cotton-seed 
processing mill, acid-soaked product 
had to be transported around the plant 
in wood troughs, because the acid 
ruined every other material. But even 
the wood troughs leaked—pails had to 
be hung here, there and everywhere 
to catch drips from the leaks, and a 
maintenance crew was kept busy repair- 
ing the system. 


Then a plant official heard about the 
unusual things Goodrich has done with 
rubber. He sent for an engineer—and 


his whole problem was solved, by 
Vulcalock. 


Vulcalock is an exclusive Goodrich 
process of attaching rubber to metal, 
with an inseparable bond. It was a 
simple matter to replace the wooden 
troughs in this mill with steel pipe, 
rubber lined. Wasteful leaks were 
stopped, production was increased, 
0 and replacement became things 
of the past. 


The Goodrich Vulcalock process has 
hundreds of profitable applications in 
industry. It has reduced pickling costs 
in steel mills. Ball mill linings of 
rubber, attached by Vulcalock, outwear 
manganese steel. Tank-car linings, rock- 
products chutes—all made of Goodrich 


rubber attached by Vulcalock—have 
outlasted steel or other previous linings 
as much as 10 to 1. 


And Vulcalock is only one of scores 
of Goodrich developments made for 
the benefit of industry. Goodrich belt- 
ing, hose, packing, molded articles, 
(32,000 rubber items altogether) are 
better values because of constant re- 
search and development in the product 
improvement laberatories of The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical Rub- 
ber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
a cas aaa IN RUBBER 
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by a Barred Rock named General, 
representing Connecticut State Col- 
lege. With a Johns-Manville acousto- 
meter measuring the volume of sound, 
General also pitted his cock-a-doodle- 
do against an alarm clock. Final score: 
General, 93 decibels at a distance of 
ten feet. Alarm clock, 63 decibels. 

The second day of the exposition, 
six solemn judges selected “The Hen 
of the Year.” Judged for production, 
physique, pedigree, and conformity to 
type, a white Leghorn owned by Otto 
Ruehle & Son of Pleasant Valley, N. Y., 
clucked off with the first prize of $100 
and a gold medal. Second prize went 
to a Rhode Island Red. 

Hailed as Miss America of 1936, the 
winning pullet is a daughter of the 
hen holding the official world’s record 
of 355 eggs in one year. Hatched April 
1, 1935, Miss America laid her first 
egg Sept. 2. 

Even at that tender age her bright, 
snappy.eyes marked her as a champion. 
The eleventh successive generation of 


300-egg hens on the female side, she 
had an unusually bright comb and vig- 
orous disposition. She also boasted a 
superior face and head section. In ad- 
dition the precocious pullet had the 
highly strung temperament of a thor- 
oughbred. Especially nervous at meal 
times, she often walked right up to peo- 
ple and cackled at them. 


Observing these championship char- 
acteristics, Miss America’s owners last 
year sent her to the Central New York 
State Official Egg Laying Test Station. 
There she layed 327 eggs between Oct. 
1, 1935, and Sept. 30, 1936. What’s 
more she gained a pound during the 
year, even though hens, like cows, usu- 
ally lose weight during a strenuous 
production period. 


But Miss America proved herself 
more than a mere egg factory. In last 
week’s contest her physical loveliness 
won her a high score of 8614 points out 
of a possible 100. While the exposition 
lasted she was enshrined as “The Bird 
in the Gilded Cage.” Her roseate fu- 
ture: marriage to a high-producing 
rooster and eventually a niche in the 
Poultry Hall of Fame. 


InpustRY: According to estimates, 
there are 400,000,000 American hens 
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laying 1,000 eggs every second, day and 
night—more than 31,000,000,000 eggs a 
year, or approximately 252 per capita 
per annum. About half the flocks con- 
sist of less than 50 chickens, and only 
a fraction of 1 per cent have more than 
1,000. 

Ranking fifth among the big agricul- 
tural industries, poultry business in 
1934 amounted to almost $700,000,000 
—most of it in chickens and eggs. That 
year the egg came before the chicken. 
Total values: eggs, $365,000,000; chick- 
ens, $305,000,000. 

Recently chicken “factories” have 
sprung up, housing thousands of birds 
in batteries of small wire cages. In 
these “factories” the modern regiment- 
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Routine Stock: For the first nine 
months of 1935, domestic orders for new 
freight cars amounted to only 7,293 units. 
During the same period this year, expan- 
sion of railway tonnage boosted orders to 
37,354. Above, 50 all-steel boxcars are roll- 
ing “off the line” at Milwaukee shops. 








ed hen is taught to lay her egg in the 
morning, not to dirty it, to scratch for 
grain, to take a bit of roughage, to fill 
her crop at night, and to scamper 
straight off to bed when the lights go 
out. 

Today even chicken weddings are on 
a eugenic basis. According to Thomas 
Midgeley Jr., chairman of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society: “In A.D. 2035 
chickens will be the size of pigs, and 
their eggs as large as footballs.” 


SOCIAL SECURITY: Employers 
Get a Letter; Employes, a Hope 


One day when I was looking out the 


window 
I saw the postman coming down the 
street .. 


Monday, 3,500,000 employers in the: 


United States had cause to remember 
the old song... To each and every one 
of them the postman brought a letter 
which, if not actually edged in black, 
at least) brought most of them con- 
siderable gloomy foreboding. 

In the letters came blanks which, ac- 
cording to the Social Security Act, 
must be used to apply for enrollment 
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slips for the nation’s 26,000,000 work- 


ers. Postmen will deliver the enroll- 
ment slips Nov. 24. 

Beginning Jan. 1, the government 
will tax every enrolled worker, except 
those specifically exempted, 1 per cent 
of his wages and will collect another 1 
per cent from his employers. Chief 
exemptions: agricultural laborers, do- 
mestic servants, crews of vessels in 
United States waters, government em- 
ployes. 

The government plans to provide (1) 
old-age annuities for all workers; (2) 
aid to all aged, blind, and dependent 
who are in need; (3) insurance against 
unemployment. The last two pro- 
visions are under the supervision of 
the various States, but the old-age an- 
nuities are 100 per cent Federal. 

The tax, which will increase until it 
reaches 3 per cent of wages for both 
workers and employers in 1949, is ex- 
pected to yield the government for its 
special Social Security account, $247,- 
000,000 in 1937. 


Institute 


PETROLEUM: Meets, 
Urges War on Heavy Oil Taxes 


During the war—when Alfred Cotton 
Bedford, president of Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, headed Woodrow Wil- 
son’s National Petroleum War Service 
Commission—the oil industry tasted the 
pleasures of. price fixing under govern- 
ment sanction. 

After the war, the oilmen who formed 
the petroleum commission decided that 
such an organization ‘was too good to 
let die. They organized themselves into 
the American Petroleum Institute and 
set about promoting the interests of the 
industry, cooperating with the govern- 
ment, fostering foreign trade in oil prod- 
ucts, and working for the improvement 
of members. 


Last week A.P.I. members, much less 
in need of improvement than they have 
been for years, met 2,500 strong in the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, where. they 
elected officers, talked—chiefly about 
taxation, interstate oil compacts, and 
codes of fair practice—and enjoyed 
themselves at an entertaining and high- 
ly vocal dinner. 


TALK: Vice President Baird H. Mark- 
ham, director of the institute’s indus- 
tries committee, once ran a general 
store in Kiowa, Okla. He never got 
around to playing big-league baseball 
although he had lots of offers. The oil 
business got him instead. He’s a Gen- 
eral, too, formerly commander of the 
45th division of the Oklahoma National 
Guard. 


General Markham did a little recruit- 
ing at the institute convention. He 
called for enlistments in an army of oil- 
men—already numbering about 200,000 
—which has been formed to fight for 
reasonable oil taxes and sound legisla- 
tion. It isn’t a looby, says the General, 
just an organization of businessmen out 
to protect themselves from burdensome 
taxation and to ward off anything like 
the 1935 record, when at least 6,000 
measures affecting the oil industry or 
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FORD INTRODUCES FOR 1937 


2 U-8 ENGINE SIZES 


4 5 HORSEPOWER FOR HIGH 4 | HORSEPOWER FOR LIGHT 
SPEEDS OR HEAVY DUTY DELIVERY SERVICE 
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1937 FORD U-8 TRUCKS 


Matching the HIGHEST in Quality... Selling with the LOWEST in Price 
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Trading in Chicago’s Wheat Pit is brisk: World stocks are lowest since 1922 


its customers were introduced in the 
nation’s legislatures. 

President Axtell J. Byles, a large and 
forceful man who used to play football 
at Princeton, expressed himself in favor 
of the Connally Bill for regulating “hot 
oil” and for the extension of the inter- 
state oil compact, which has done a 
great deal to keep production in the 
Southwestern States at a profitable 
level. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 

® The International Institute of Agri- 
culture estimated world wheat produc- 
tion in 1936 would be lower than any 
year since 1922. But no shortage looms. 


.World stocks for exports: 676,000,000 


bushels. Estimated requirements of 
importing countries: 540,000,000 bushels. 


* Dun & Bradstreet reported bank clear- 
ings, week ended Nov. 11, at $5,144,728,- 
000 in 22 leading centers. Same week 
in 1935: $4,741,075,000. 


® Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, recent 
amalgamation of two flying services 
covering the route from Washington 
to Detroit and Milwaukee, elected new 
officers: John F. Miller, chairman; 
C. Bedell Monro, president; Frederick 
R. Crawford, vice president and secre- 
tary. 


® Charles D. Mahaffie, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, dis- 
closed that 90 railroads representing 
26.5 per cent of the total mileage and 
22.4 per cent of total capitalization are 
still in the hands of receivers or in proc- 
ess of reorganization under section 
77B of the Federal Bankruptcy Act. 


® October shipments of finished-steel 
products by United States Steel Corp. 
exceeded those of any October since 
1929. 


® Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
reported that the average living costs 
of wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in 32 large cities increased 0.4 
per cent from July 15 to Sept. 15. 


© F. W. Dodge Corporation reported 
October residential building in 37 East- 
ern States up 45 per cent over October, 
1935. For the ten months ending Oct. 
31, 1936, residential construction in the 
same area reached $667,767,800—70 per 
cent above the first ten months of last 
year. 


® The annual report of Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping showed 1,001,806 gross tons 
of new vessels listed during the year 
ended June 30, 1936. Motor ships, 
which include those powered with in- 
ternal-combustion engines and Diesel- 
electrics, accounted for more than half 
+—_580,410 gross tons. The Queen Mary’s 
80,774 gross tons made up most of new 
steam-turbine tonnage. 


® Railroad carloadings for the week 
ended Nov. 7 dropped 54,857 cars from 
the preceding week to 759,318. This 
was an increase of 104,371 cars over the 
same week last year. 


® SEC charged W. E. Hutton & Co., with 
violation of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934. SEC claimed it had “rea- 
son to believe” that Hutton & Co. sky- 
rocketed the price of Atlas Tack stock 
from $9.50 a share last November to 
$30.25 a share in February through 
stock manipulation. Hutton & Co., deny- 
ing the charges, will state its case in 
public hearings before the commission 
beginning Dec. 7. 


® New life insurance during October 
fell 1.3 per cent under the same month 
a year ago. Group insurance, the only 
class to register a gain, amounted to 
$40,507,000 against $31,338,000 last 
year. 


® Monday, after a series of backings 
and fillings lasting over eight months, 
Eastern railroads actually began free 
door-to-door pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice on freight shipments. Independent 
truck operators, still objecting, claim 
that the rebate of 5 cents a hundred 
pounds allowed shippers. who wish to 
do their own picking up is so small 
that there will be no incentive to hire 
non-railroad trucking services. 


AVIATION 





EXPORT: Embargo.an.War Crafi 
Proves Much Ado About Nothing ; 


London last month rumored a com- 
ing windfall for American airplane 
manufacturers: Britain, struggling to 
add 3,000 planes to her partly out- 
moded air force within two years, had 
found her own factories unable to keep 
step with demands. Already Defense 
Minister Sir Thomas Inskip had con- 
tracted with Boeing’s Canadian branch 
for 300 bombers. Soon he would shop 
for 1,500 more in the United States. 
Martin, Douglas, Curtiss-Wright, and 
other manufacturers reveled in the 
prospect of new export business. 

Washington reacted differently. Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull, empow- 
ered by 1935 neutrality legislation to 
restrict export of military equipment, 
asked the army and navy what planes 
should be kept out of foreign hands. 
Secretary of War Harry F. Woodring 
visited the White House and told Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that the navy’s “in- 
determinate” export-control policy did 
not jibe with the army’s more definite 
rule. The services, he thought, should 
have uniform policies. 

Last week the President went into a 
Cabinet conference and came out with 
a new regulation: companies selling 
planes to the military services may ac- 
cept no foreign orders until one year 
after delivery of the second plane on 
government contracts. Builders not 
committed to the army or navy may 
ship as many as they like—provided the 
planes carry no secret devices. 

The policy amounts to a two-year 
embargo on shipment of American mili- 
tary aviation products. The extra year 
comes from the fact that twelve months 
normally elapse between original de- 
sign and the beginning of delivery. 

At first glance the announcement 
seems to give the aviation industry 
still grousing about the administration’s 
cancellation of air-mail contracts in 
1934—-another cause for anger. 


Actually, companies welcome _ the 
clarified rule and prospects of a Brit- 
ish order are as good as ever. Since 
World War days, the army has been 
following the same rule. The navy’s 
power of refusing export permission on 
grounds of “national-defense interests’’ 
has often constituted an even stricter 
embargo. Besides, Britain would not 
want to buy any secret American de- 
vices, only hulls in which to install her 
own engines and armament. 

If London finally buys in America, it 
will bring about a tremendous export 
boom. During the record year 1934, 
manufacturers built for foreign markets 
490 commercial and military planes 
worth $17,500,000. British, French, 
Italian, and German subsidies for their 
own home industries sliced last year’s 
figures to 334 units worth $14,300,000. 
A British order for 1,500 planes would 
mean a volume increase of as much as 
500 per cent, depending on delivery 
schedules, 
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from their glilining beauty To a 


CAN IT BE PREVENTED? 


America welcomes the 1937 automobile 
show models with enthusiasm. 













General congratulates car makers particu- 
larly for their courageous stand against fast 
driving and for their many important im- 
provements this year to make cars safer. Yet, 
it is the appalling fact that almost 2500 people 
are being killed and injured in automobile 
accidents every day—nearly 1,000,000 a year. __ 


WHAT IS THE CAUSE? 80% of all automo- 
bile accidents are collisions. 98% of the cars 
involved have brakes in good condition — 
yet they can’t stop soon enough. 


CAN IT BE PREVENTED? The fact is that 
brakes stop your wheels but your tires stop 
your car. Automobile manufacturers have 
gone as far as they can go in making their 
cars mechanically safe —a quicker stopping 
tire had to come from the rubber industry. 
Such a tire has come. The new General 
Dual 10 stops quicker at 60 in the rain than 
ordinary tires stop at 50 in dry weather!* 
























Now you can put-on your car this exclusive 
new tire that will stop you quicker—and 
straight in line every time —no skid-swerve 
—no tail spin. The Dual 10 offers you super- 
safety in any emergency — protection worth 
many times the slight additional cost. 












* Based on standards set by the National Safety Council 
for stopping on dry pavements. 
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car equipment — but your General Tire dealer has a special change-over 








plan that makes it easy to put Dual10’s on your new car. See him today. 


























4 . La, j 5 THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 
IN CANADA: THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONT. 
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It's the Wrinkle 


that ends skid-swerves 











and tail spins. When you 
apply the brakes, flexible 
ribbons of rubber wrinkle 
into squeegeé-like action 









— provide positive traction 
on any road, wet or dry. 
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DAVIS: Two Versions Why Yale 
Fired Divinity School Teacher 


Liberal and left-wing magazines 
zealously guard academic freedom, but 
seldom go to the expense—as did The 
New Republic last week—of devoting 
a special supplement to the case of one 
outspoken professor who loses his job. 
To the New York weekly four edu- 
cators—Drs. Charles A. Beard, his- 
torian; Paul H. Douglas, University of 
Chicago; Edward A. Ross, University 
of Wisconsin; and Colston E. Warne, 
Amherst—sent results of their self- 
appointed investigation of Yale Uni- 
versity vs. Jerome Davis. 
Juast October Yale Corporation an- 
nounced that it would not renew Davis's 
appointment as associate professor in 
Yale Divinity School. “Yale Univer- 
sity has discharged me,” said Davis, 
“because of my economic opinions.” 
Those opinions the tall, 6-foot-2, 
gray-haired professor has never hid- 
den under a bushel since going to Yale 
from Dartmouth twelve years ago. 
They include: redistribution of national 
income, a planned economic society, 
public ownership of utilities, admira- 
tion for communism, and belief that 
“the era of capitalism is almost over, 
even if some decades elapse before the 
closing finale.” Though he holds two 
divinity degrees, the 50 lines in Who’s 
Who devoted to the 45 years of the Jap- 
anese-born-of-American-parents profes- 
sor do not record a single church 
pastorate. Instead, Dr. Davis has 
taught, lectured widely, and written 
voluminously. 
_ Popular as a speaker for radical and 

liberal organizations, Dr. Davis caused 
high-blood-pressure symptoms among 
conservative Yale men almost every 
time he had something to say. When 
he sought to unionize New Haven fac- 
tory workers, there were protests to 
the dean of the Divinity School. When 
he went to Chicago and spoke of the 
Insulls as “higher racketeers,” Samuel 
Insull Jr., Yale ’21, and other Yale 
alumni wrote sharp letters to Presi- 
dent Angell. New Haven newspaper 
editorials commented on Yale’s em- 
barrassing position, forced “to condone 
statements by its faculty members urg- 
ing the destruction of the capitalistic 
system which, by its very essence, has 
made possible endowed educational in- 
stitutions.” 

Of all this, The New Republic’s in- 
vestigators took note. They reported 
that Davis turned down a full pro- 
fessorship at Wisconsin on the prom- 
ise of recommendation to the same 
grade at Yale. They charged that 
pressure from Yale Corporation forced 
the Divinity School not to make good 
on other promises of advanced rank. 
They quoted President Angell as writ- 
ing to Dean Luther A. Weigle of the 
Divinity School: “I must say that I 
think Jerome is becoming an increas- 
ing nuisance and my patience is in- 
evitably wearing rather thin.” 

To Davis, Angell wrote last Janu- 


ary: “The disturbing circumstance [a 
Davis speech at Reading, Pa.] is that 
it is simply the latest of a long chain 
of similar newspaper references to your 
statements, which, however sound in 
purpose, convey a very unfortunate 
impression to the public and equally 
unfortunately you cannot speak pub- 
licly without its appearing to be the 
voice of the university, for you are 
always referred to as a professor at 
Yale.” 

Disputing reflections on  Davis’s 
scholarship, the four investigators 
marshalled evidence from some of his 
colleagues at Yale and elsewhere. To 
his defense also come the Divinity 
School’s Student Council. 

“This is not to say that Dr. Davis is 
without faults,” concluded The New 
Republic’s committee, “but that there 
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Jerome Davis: Ousted by Yale 


is a weight of evidence which greatly 
tips the balance on his side. It is, 
therefore, fitting that the American 
Association of University Professors 
should make a thorough examination 
of the controversy.” 


So far as Yale powers-that-be are 
concerned, they show no disposition to 
make a controversy of the Davis case. 
They have not amplified statements 
made when announced that Davis’s ap- 
pointment would not be renewed. Dean 
Weigle said: ‘“‘While Dr. Davis has done 
very fine work along certain lines, we 
felt that his work as a whole, and his 
teachings, were very uneven.” 


“No abridgment of academic free- 
dom or liberty of speech is involved in 
this case,” was President Angell’s ex- 
planation. “Dr. Davis is included in a 
group of members of the faculty... 
who, in view of the budgetary situation 
in the university, were reappointed for 
only one year, and were informed in 
the Spring of 1936 that their appoint- 
ments would not ‘be continued after 
June 30, 1937.” 

“The budgetary situation” has caused 
some sleepless nights for Yale faculty 
members. The university has been 


hard put to it to make both ends meet: 
income and gifts fell off after 1929. 





When retrenchment came, the ax was 
whetted, and some teachers were given 
chances to resign. The alternative was 
non-renewal of appointments. Upon 
how many have left for the one reason 
or the other, Yale has been proudly 
silent, but the unofficial casualty list 
at the Divinity School where Dr. Davis 
teaches is seven. 

Yale men who uphold Angell’s and 
Weigle’s reasons see irony for Davis in 
“the budgetary situation.” The im- 
poverished “capitalistic system” of an 
era which Dr. Davis sees as “almost 
over,” will not pay his salary. 


CRAFTSMEN: Schoolboys Frame 
New Plan to Land Future Jobs 


High-school graduates have had a 
hard time finding jobs, but the depres- 
sion has not been the only reason. Lack 
of training has also played its part. 
The 1930 census showed that while only 
6 per cent of the graduates stood a 
chance of landing white-collar jobs, 48 
per cent of them could have found 
places in industry if they had been 
qualified for a trade. 

Last. week a new movement got un- 
der way to help both students and man- 
ufacturers. Fresh from the first na- 
tional convention of the Future Crafts- 
men of America held in Detroit, 200 
boys were working hard to establish lo- 
cal chapters in their home towns. 

The -Future Craftsmen envision a 
chapter in every high school in the 
country. In the school’s workshop— 
they will build one if there isn’t any— 
they will gather regularly to learn some 
skilled craft which will fit them to step 
into an industrial plant. 

To encourage the boys, the Future 
Craftsmen will award degrees, six in 
each trade, the first for boys of about 
14 in the seventh or eighth grades, the 
other degrees for successive ages and 
classes in schools. To obtain the de- 
grees boys must have good personal 
habits, show qualities of leadership, and 
pass progressively harder tests in prac- 
tice of safety, skill, and technical 
knowledge. 

The local organizations count on civic 
groups for support. They also hope 
that local industrial leaders will be im- 
pressed with their intention of making 
the workshop a bridge between the 
schools and the factories. 

The Future Craftsmen took their 
name from a five-year-old similar or- 
ganization on the Pacific coast—the 
Future Craftsmen of Oregon. At the 
convention a fortnight ago in Detroit 
the boys launched themselves on a na- 
tional scale. Robert L. Cressman, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Instruction, 
Earl L. Bedell, Detroit educator, and 
J. Lee Barrett, Detroit Convention and 
Tourist Bureau chairman, have been 
moving spirits behind the program. 

Last week another Detroiter helped 
encourage the movement: William B. 
Stout, automotive engineer and designer 
of the Ford trimotor plane, announced 
he would give a trophy “to the boy who 
produces the most ingenious and useful 
piece of craftsmanship during the year.” 
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a. month, in thousands of leading jewelry 
stores, a fine new watch of superior quality will 
be presented to the men and women of America. 
Ordinarily, this might be but “another” announce- 
ment were it not for the fact that this new watch 
bears the name Waltham. 


Waltham . .. first American watchmaker . . . 
first American company to manufacture a watch 
as small as the baguette, and make it keep de- 
pendable time... first to make the thinnest 
watch, first to make the smallest round and rec- 
tangular watches, first to make the railroad watch 
to railroad specifications. 


Waltham . . . first to capture from Europe the 
watchmaking leadership of the world — a victory 
Waltham has maintained against all competition 
for over 80 years. Waltham... where most of the 
world has received its incentive and inspiration 
for scientific watchmaking. 


So if you want to feel the pride of possession 
that belongs naturally to ownership of the world’s 
foremost products, see the new Waltham-Premier 
watches at your jeweler’s now. There are twenty 
smartly-styled models . . . some so tiny and jewel- 
like that they seem barely more than a stylish 
bracelet . . . others bolder and frankly modern 
... others, for men, as masculine as a dinner- 
jacket yet as fashionable as the latest stream-lined 
car. All movements are jeweled with from 17 to 
23 sapphires and rubies, cased in gold, and all 
are fully guaranteed. 


See America’s newest, smartest watch — the 
Waltham-Premier — at your jeweler’s today — a 
100% American-made watch whose guarantee of 
accurate time-keeping lies chiefly in more than 80 
years of uninterrupted leadership in expert watch- 
making. Prices of the new Waltham-Premier are 
from $45 to $225. Prices of the regular line of 
Walthams range from $15 up, and represent the 
greatest watch value in the world. Illustrated 
folders of Waltham Watches and Clocks will be 
sent upon request. Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Massachusetts. 





A OPERA. Wakham-Premier 17 jewel movement B GINGER. Waltham-Premicr 17 jewel movement © MINUET. Waltham-Premier!7 jewel movement 
in 14 K. solid gold case. 14 K. gold filled dials in 14 K. gold filled case. 14 K. gold filled dials im 14 K. gold filled case. 14 K. gold filled dials 
(entirely new) and attachments. Hands 14K. solid (entirely new) and attachments. Hands 14K. solid (entirely new) and attachments. Hands 14K. solid 
gold. Finest silk cords. $60.00 gold. Finest silk cords. $57.60 gold. Finest silk cords. $56.00 


© PATRIOT. Watthem-Premicr 17 jewel movement in 14 K. gold filled € ESCORT. Waltham-Premier 17 jewel movement in 14 K. gold filled 


case. 14 K. gold filled dials (entirely new) and attachments. Hands 14K. case.14 K. gold filled dials (entirely new) and attachments. Hands 14 K. 
solid gold. Finest quality Sun Tan pigskin strap. $46.00 solid guid. Finest quality Sun Tan pigskin strap. $47.60 


FIRST AMERICAN WATCHMAKER 
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Shall we ship 


these rare Pears to 
PARIS and LONDON? 


We did—until three years ago. Then we wrote to business executives, suggest- 
ing boxes of these Royal Riviera Pears—grown commercially only on 20-year-old 
trees—as a new and different kind of Christmas remembrance for their friends. 
Thousands of orders resulted and expressions of praise beyond description. 


So Big You Eat Them With a Spoon 


Perhaps you have tasted these rare, delicious pears in some famous Paris or 
London hotel or café. If so, you paid 75 cents for them and ate them with a 
spoon, like a melon. 


Think, then, what a treat it will be for your friends to receive a generous 
Christmas box of these rare, fragrant, golden pears, fairly bursting with juice. 


The gift carton is really a box of days-on-end of glorious Western sunshine. 
The moment you lift the lid, your mouth waters. Every pear is picked with 
gloved hands, rigidly inspected, tissue wrapped, and nestled in protective packing. 
We handle them exactly as we would rare orchids. 


A Rare CHRISTMAS Surprise for Your Friends 


We believe there must be enough people right here in the United States—people 
who appreciate the very finest—to create a home market for this, 
America’s rarest fruit. We believe that you and others looking 
for a unique remembrance for your friends might like to join this 
year with those who are giving Royal Riviera Pears. So we are 
withholding a portion of our usual Paris shipments and offer them 
direct from the orchards to you. 


Money Back If These Are Not the 
Finest Pears You Ever Tasted... 


All you do is send us a list of your friends and we will send 
} them each a box with a special gift card enclosed, bearing your 
name. And don’t forget a box for yourself! A “Medium Family” 
Box (10 pounds) is only $1.85. A “Large Family” Box (contain- 
ing double the quantity) is $2.95. At these low prices, these pears 
cost a mere fraction of what you would pay for them in a fine 
restaurant or hotel. We guarantee delivery anywhere in the 
United States proper, wherever there is an express office, express 
prepaid, on any date you specify. And if, after eating your first 
Royal Riviera, you and your friends don’t say these are the finest 
pears you ever tasted, simply return the balance at our expense 
and your money will be promptly refunded. 


BEAR CREEK ORCHARDS 0 On On oO On a 
Bear Creek Orchards, Box 1204, Medford, Oregon 


Send Royal Riviera Pears to the list attached, all express charges prepaid, to arrive (date)...........cccscseessersseeveesees 
Enclose gift card with following name 























































Name... eouidoatenes 
“(YOUR n name o hese-theane PRINT plainly) 





panini “Medium Family” boxes (10 pounds) at 
$1.85 each. 




















Street 
Seinnsithasennets “Large Family” boxes at $2.95 each. +. 
I enclose check (or money order) for $.....ccccscsesessess City ; aeesictiads. Beate mn 
Prices outside Honolulu, $2.25 and $3.20 Winnipeg, $2.40 and $3.65 Montreal, $2.70 and $4.05 
U. A. proper Vancouver, $2.00 and $3.10 Toronto, $2.€5 and $3.95 Quebec, $2.80 and $4.15 
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SUPREME COURT: Judges Hear 
Session’s First New Deal Case 


To the visitors who packed the dark- 
ened rear half of the chamber, the 
courtroom looked like a theatre. Behind 
the bench, new white draperies shroud- 
ed the heavy red velvet curtains, 
Bright lights over the dais threw into 
bold relief eight black-robed Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

One Justice was missing. Harlan 
Fiske Stone, most voluble of the court’s 
liberal minority had been bedridden al- 
most a month, fighting bacillary dys- 
entery. His absence last week, as the 
court heard arguments in the Duke 
Power Co. case—the session’s first im- 
portant New Deal litigation—worried 
administration sympathizers. In the 
eleven New Deal cases already re- 
viewed, Stone had sided with the goy- 
ernment seven times. 

The Duke company sought to pre- 
vent Greenwood County, S. C., from ac- 
cepting $2,852,000 in PWA grants and 
loans for the construction of a power 
plant at Buzzard’s Roost on the Saluda 
River. The $200,000,000 public utility, 
which operates chiefly in the Carolinas, 
contended that Harold L. Ickes, PWA 
administrator, had no constitutional au- 
thority to use his relief funds to set up 
competing power plants. 


ARGUMENTS: Solicitor General Stan- 
ley B. Reed, who fainted from exhaus- 
tion while vainly defending the Bank- 
head Act in the Supreme Court last 
December, breezed through his oral ar- 
guments last week. No questions from 
the bench interrupted his contention 
that the PWA loan and grant merely 
carried out Congress’s constitutional 
power to spend money for the public 
welfare. 

Newton D. Baker, President Wilson’s 
Secretary of War, opposing Reed on 
behalf of the Duke company, found the 
going much rougher. From first to last 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis, crusading 
liberal who celebrated his 80th birthday 
last week ‘(see page 46) bombarded 
Baker with searching questions. But 
Brandeis and Baker have long been per- 
sonal friends and they argued in an in- 
formal, chatty manner. Their give and 
take neatly summed up the arguments 
on both sides: 

Brandeis: ‘The government advances 
money to relieve unemployment. The 
possible recipients say that they want 
the money only for a certain purpose. 
Now that purpose may be to compete 
with a public utility. What would-you 
think of that?” 

Baker: “The government has no such 
power to make a loan of that sort... 
In this case, the grant is in effect a 
subsidy of 30 per cent which would be 
reflected in the competing rates.” 

Brandeis: “Doesn’t that assume the 
right to be free from all competition’? 


You. have no prescriptive right to be. 


free .of competition. 

Baker: “No. We do not ‘jae that 
Greenwood County has the right to set 
up its own hydroelectric plant. In fact, 
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if a philanthropist should give the 
county $3,000,000 for a plant, we could 
not challenge the construction ... The 
localities have a myriad of opportuni- 
ties for spending Federal money to re- 
lieve unemployment. They can select 
sewer systems, schools and roads. There 
is no reason for competition.” 

Lawyers do not look for a decision 
until the middle of December. Few 
would hazard a guess as to whether the 
court would uphold the government, as 
in the TVA case, or would upset this 
phase of the New Deal power program. 
But Administrator Ickes last week ex- 
pressed his confidence in victory. He 
approved a $2,595,000 grant to High 
Point, N. C., to help build a municipal 
power plant on the Yadkin River. 


DECISION: Auto Trailer Owner 
May Own a Traveling Dwelling 


On Summer week ends and vacations, 
diversion-seeking Detroiters swarm to 
Southern Michigan’s myriads of little 
lakes. Many of them have evolved a 
cost-saving holiday system: instead of 
renting hotel rooms or cottages, they 
buy a trailer (see page 26) and park it 
by a lake. 

This year Hildred Gumarsol, who 
works in a Pontiac, Mich., automobile 
plant, rented part of a vacant lot at 
Orchard Lake, northeast of the city, 
for $20. He towed his trailer onto the 
lot, set it up on sawhorses, and built a 
screened-in porch on the front end. 
Later five other trailerites set up light 
housekeeping around the Gumarsol es- 
tablishment. 

In August, Orchard Lake property 
owners rebelled. Clarence Carson, po- 
lice chief, explained their position: 
“These people roll in in their trailers 
and proceed to enjoy all the privileges 
of the lake without paying taxes... 
and they aren’t discreet in getting into 
bathing suits, either.” 

Carson thumbed through the city 
ordinances looking for one to fit the 
case. Finally he came to No. 30: all 
dwellings must have a floor space of at 
least 400 square feet. Thereupon he ar- 
rested Gumarsol and his five trailerite 
friends. 

Gumarsol, facing a possible $100 fine, 
protested that the ordinance had no 
bearing since his trailer was not a 
dwelling but an automobile accessory. 
‘I'm not concerned over the fine,” he 
said. “I’m interested in fighting this 
attempt to strike at the freedom of 
trailer residents.” 

The importance of the case impressed 
Justice Arthur Green, who calls himself 
“just a common, ordinary hayseed jus- 
tice of the peace.” He demanded briefs 
from counsel and readily agreed to four 
continuances. Finally, last week, he 
handed down his decision: 

“It is the opinion of this court that a 
house trailer . . . would come under 


the scope of a human dwelling...” So 
Saying, Judge Green fined Gumarsol $1 
and $3.10 in costs. 

_ Undismayed, the champion of trailer- 
ite freedom authorized his attorney to 
appeal to the county court. 
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Why Barbers Swear By Glover's For 


BALDNESS! 
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Because they KNOW by actual experience in 
treating patrons how this famous Medicine 
combats Baldness, Dandruff and excessive Falling Hair. 
Glover's has been saving the hair of men and women 
for over 60 years! Ask any good Barber or Hairdresser. 


GLOVERS wins 


MEDICINE 
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Merry Christmas! 


The twenty-fifth of December will 
| be really merry for those who 


have earned their Christmas money 


quickly and easily by = selling 


News-WEEK. 


Your friends will thank you for 
showing them. Generous commis- 
sions. Write today. 
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medicated with throat- 
soothing ingredients 
of Vicks VapoRub. 
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SCIENCE 


INBREEDING: Federal Farmer; 
Stage Strictly Family Affair 








In 1912 the United States Dairy 
Experiment Station at Beltsville, Ma. 
bought a herd of sixteen fair-to-miq- 
dling cows and one exceptionally good 
Guernsey bull, Prince Billy of Rich 
Neck. Thereupon researchers launched 
a long-range program of inbreeding. 
They mated father to daughter, father 
to granddaughter, mother to son, hop- 
ing either to confirm or erase stock- 
men’s ancient bugaboo about inbreed- 
ing—that it invariably produces in. 
ferior stock. 

Periodically the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture released re- 
ports. Last week’s brought. Belts- 
ville’s experiment up to date. 

Before dairymen attempted to du- 
plicate the work, the department 
warned, they should be sure of the 
good qualities in the paterfamilias, the 
original bull. If the progeny resulting 
from a mating with one of his daugh- 
ters was a high-butterfat cow, it 
would be profitable to proceed. If not, 
the experiment would be pointless. 

On the government farm it was 
found that Prince Billy’s first series 
of inbred daughters showed an aver- 
age increase of 100 pounds of butter- 
fat a year. When these daughters 
mated with inbred sons, there was an 
increase of 163 pounds. When an in- 
bred bull produced calves with his 
own daughters, there was a loss of 17 
pounds. These results tended to prove 
that mild inbreeding improved stock; 
severe inbreeding damaged it. 

In 48 calvings with his daughters, 
Prince Billy produced six deformed 
progeny. The department’s explana- 
tion: 

“It is probable that none of the 
foundation cows .. . carried this re- 
cessive factor. In that case, approx- 
imately one-half of the daughters by 
Prince Billy would receive this 
factor from their sire. When this bull 
was bred back to his own daughters, 
the normal expectancy would be that 
approximately one-eighth of his in- 
bred calves would receive the factor 

- and would be deformed .. .” 


® Inbreeding, despite prevalence of con- 
trary ideas, is not necessarily harmful 
in human beings. Egyptian kings mar- 
ried their sisters to perpetuate their 
line, and brother-and-sister matings 
were required of Inca rulers. 


Max Jukes, known to every high- 
school biology student, represents the 
best known inbreeder. The Britisher, 
born in 1730 and described by his con- 
temporaries as “a hard drinker, jolly 
and companionable, averse to steady 
toil . . .” launched a whole line of 
idiots, paupers, and criminals. Two of 
his sons married two of his daughters. 
In a list of 709 known relatives, traced 
through six generations, there was 4 
heavy majority of criminal types. 


(One point that biologists often neg- 
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lect to mention: when a Jukes married 
a Jukes, pauperism was generally the 
worst crime that could be charged to 
their progeny. Infiltration of bad blood 
from other sources seems to account for 
the more pronounced criminal types. ) 


Probably the outstanding example of 
modern-day inbreeding on a big scale is 
on the isolated little South Atlantic 
island, Tristan da Cunha. It was set- 
tled by seven men and two women in 
the early part of last century; such 
complex interrelationships now exist 
petween their 169 descendants that 
tracing blood ties presents an impos- 
sible task. Yet in 100-odd years the 
island has produced only two idiots—a 
record probably unmatched in countries 
where inbreeding is scrupulously avoid- 
ed. 

Dr. Edward Murray East, Harvard 
piologist and author of “Inbreeding and 
Outbreeding,” believes that “the only 
injury proceeding from inbreeding 
comes from the inheritance received. 
If undesirable characteristics are shown 
after inbreeding, it is only because they 
existed in the stock If evil is 
prought to light, inbreeding is no more 
to be blamed than a detective who un- 
earths a crime.” Dr. East suggests 
that inbreeding might be used as a de- 
vice to ferret out human weaknesses. 
Then, by preventing physical and men- 
tal misfits from passing on their in- 
firmities, the human race might be com- 
pletely purged of its criminals and per- 
verts, its addlepated and congenitaily 
malformed citizens. 











ONIONS: Researchers Wrangle 
As Mouthwash Sales Mount 


How do onions and garlic foul the 
breath? The argument has raged in 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association for the past six months. 
Discussion started last June when 
Drs. Howard W. Haggard and Leon 
A. Greenberg of Yale blamed the fet- 
id breath that follows consumption of 
the Easter lily’s cousins on particles 
lodged in the teeth. To clear away the 
antisocial breath they suggested a 
chlorine mouthwash. 

Drs. M. A. Blankenhorn and C. E. 
Richards of the University of Cincin- 
nati flared back. They had selected 
a patient with a throat cancer who 
was fed through a tube to the stom- 
ach. Into this tube they poured onion 
and garlic soup. Essential oils from 
the vegetables were picked up by the 
blood stream and aerated through the 
lungs. Obviously no particles were 
lodged in the man’s teeth; yet he had 
a heroic breath. 

At this point the discussion shifted 
to the journal’s correspondence de- 
partment. The Yale men charged the 
Cincinnati researchers with feeding 
their patient the equivalent of a half 
pound to a pound and a half of garlic. 
“We were willing, indeed anxious,” 
they said, “to. concede that anyone 
eating a pound of garlic at one sit- 
ting may have the odor in the blood 
48 well asin the mouth, but our point 
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HERE’S nothing vague or shadowy 

about what’s putting more and more 
Dictaphones into offices of every sort and 
size. Dictaphone gives results. It provides short 
cuts through detail work. It smooths out 
office routine. It saves time, cuts down errors, 
cuts out costly misunderstandings. The near- 
miracle that Dictaphone works in speeding 
up your handling of correspondence is today 
only one of a dozen uses of at least equal 
importance. 


Just what these unique services are, you 
may learn without cost or obligation—and in 
a surprisingly brief time—by a demonstration 
right in your own office. A phone call to our 
local office will convince you there's no catch 
in this offer. 

Oras a first step toward that interesting test, 
we invite you to read a part of Dictaphone’s 
brass-tacks story in the booklet, “What's An 
Office Anyway?” Send the coupon below for 
it today. It’s a mighty absorbing story! 








Among the Prominent Users of Dictaphone Are: 
Mather Bros., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
Anchor Cap & Closure Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio 
Automotive Daily News, Detroit, Mich. 






















THE TREND TO 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corpora 
_ Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark i poration: 





























Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


In Canada—137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


[] I want to see your representative. 
{] Please send mre my copy of ‘What's An Office Anyway?” 






























Name 
Exclusive Nuphonic recording and 
reproduction of the improved Company 
Dictaphone duplicates the human ; 
voice almost perfectly. ee ea ae EEE 
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Unique The most outstanding 
engineering feat of the 
modern world. 


Immense More than four times 
higher than Niagara.The 
concrete poured into it 
would have built a stand- 
ard 16-foot highway from 
Miami to Seattle. 


Ficturesque The steep, rocky 
sides of Lake Mead 
(already nearly 100 miles 
long—deeper than Lake 
Erie) resemble the fjords 
of Norway. 


Convenient Just an easy, 29-mile 
side trip from gay Las 
Vegas, Nevada. Inexpen- 
sive, all-expense tours, be- 
tween trains or overnight, 
as low as $4.65. 


See this newest and one of 
the greatest attractions of 
the West, en route this win- 
ter to or from 


ALIFORNIA 


WINTER RAIL FARES 
LOWEST IN HISTORY 


Go the route of The Streamliners and The 
Challenger to All the West. For full informa- 
tion ask any railroad or travel agent, or write 


W. S. Basinger, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Room 434 


4 “Union Pacific Building 
“THE proGREssIVE ; Omaha, Nebraska 
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was ... that no one eats a pound of 
raw garlic...” . 

As the argument progressed, G. 
Allen Reeder, Zonite Products Corp.’s 
advertising manager, sat back and 
smiled. His company had a chlorine 
mouthwash to sell, and United States 
farmers had a bumper, 1,000,000,000- 
pound crop of onions to market. 

By last week Reeder had blown up 
the journal tiff into an astute and 
good-natured campaign of national 
ballyhoo. 

In Kalamazoo, Mich., the newly 
formed Onion Antidefamation Com- 
mittee of America jocosely demanded 
a Congressional investigation of the 
Cincinnati researchers and whooped 
up onion eating as a patriotic duty. 


Andrew M. Milnar of Kimmel, Ind., 
who dislikes onions, was crowned King 
of Onion Growers for raising 1,471 
bushels on a single acre. Girl clerks 
started mailing 1,000,000 little muslin 
bags, each containing a small yellow 
onion. An enclosed folder praised 
“this delicious, healthful vegetable” 
and suggested that the recipient sit 
down and eat it immediately, then 
rinse the odor away. 

Zonite sales hit a new high. 


NOBEL PRIZES: Positrons, 
Impulses, and Rays Rewarded 


Last century Alfred Nobel, Swedish 
chemist, accumulated a whopping for- 
tune from royalties on his most notable 
discovery, dynamite. When he died in 
1896 he set aside $9,000,000, interest 
from which would go to pay annual 
awards for outstanding work in chem- 
istry, physics, medicine, literature, and, 
enigmatically enough, for outstanding 
work toward world peace. 


Early this month the Nobel Commis- 
sion, sitting in Stockholm, started pass- 
ing out the $40,000 prizes for 1936. Sir 
Henry Dale of London’s National In- 
stitute for Medical Research and Prof. 
Otto Loewi of Austria’s University of 
Graz shared the medical award for 
their work on the transmission of im- 
pulses along nerve channels. 


Last week in the Pasadena office of 
Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology researcher 
and a Nobel Laureate (1923: studies of 
the electron), the telephone tinkled. It 
was the Swedish Consulate in San 
Francisco calling. As he hung up the 
receiver Dr. Millikan smiled broadly 
and flipped to his secretary: “I’m so 
excited I can’t talk.” Then he rushed 
out to search for his grave, scholarly, 
31-year-old assistant, Dr. Carl David 
Anderson, American-born son of Swed- 
ish parents. For his discovery of the 
positron—a fundamental bit of matter 
that is positively charged—he became 
one of the youngest men ever to re- 
ceive the world-wide recognition that 
goes with a Nobel prize. 

His finding of the missing bit of mat- 
ter, whose ultimate discovery had been 
forecast by other physicists, came en- 
tirely as an accident. In 1932 Dr. Mil- 
likan assigned Anderson to the problem 
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WIDE WORLD 
Nobel winners, past and present: Carl 
D. Anderson and Robert A. Millikan 


of getting photographs of cosmic rays 
smashing into atoms. 

Anderson, young but brainy pillar 
of Millikan’s ‘‘Pasadena group,”’ started 
work. Between the poles of a huge 
magnet Anderson installed a Wilson 
cloud chamber. In this small pillbox, 
minute globules of vapor clung to nega- 
tively charged bits of electricity. In 
one side of it he stuck the nose of 
a motion-picture camera. Then he 
switched on current in the magnet and 
started cranking. 

The researcher bagged bigger game 
than he expected. The film he recorded 
on Aug. 2, 1932, showed a crazy streak 
of light. Instead of veering in the nor- 
mal direction for electrons, it arched 
away from it. 

There simply was no way to make 
it fit into the existing picture. It had 
to be a positive electron—a positron. 
It was a completely new piece of matter. 

Dr. Anderson will share the $40,000 
physics prize with Victor F. Hess, Aus- 
trian cosmic ray investigator. For his 
studies of molecular structure, Prof. 
Peter Debye of Berlin’s Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute for Physics won the chemistry 
prize. If the Nobel awards board finds 
a meritorious effort in the troubled year 
of 1936, it will probably announce the 
peace prize within a fortnight. 


® At the same time that it catapulted 
a largely unknown researcher to woild 
fame last week, the Nobel awards board 
gave belated recognition to an inter- 
nationally acclaimed American: Eu- 
gene O’Neill. To him went the 1936 
drama. prize. 


In Seattle, where the author of “Em- 
peror Jones,” “Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra,” and “Desire Under The Elms” is 
collecting color material for a new eight 
play cycle, O’Neill received reporters. 
Lounging in an old sweater and a pair 
of slacks before an open.fire, he burbled 
happily: “I didn’t think the award 
would go to an American so soon after 
Sinclair Lewis received it in 1930...” 
Of his new play cycle: “People will be 
seeing it for years; it will go on and on. 
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WOMEN: Bates Deals in Spite 
But Arouses Reader’s Sympathy 


Bitter. Two Bitters. Change. Your 
change! Two porters, a mild. Thanks 
all the same, I'm taking nothing. Sor- 
ry. Takes me all my time to breathe, 
let alone ... Four stouts, thank you. 
A whisky. A double whisky. Right. 
Hot? Hot ain’t the word. I know 
words better’n that. Bitter, thank you, 
bitter, bitter .... 

Blimey, what a life! Up at 5 and 
lucky to get to bed by midnight. 
Rosie Perkins was sick of it. Sick of 
the pub, sick of her loafing father, 
sick of the everlasting faces crowding 
at the bar. All of them staring at her— 
oh, she knew what. they were after. 
Take that fathead there. What did 
he say his name was? 

Finally she married him and went 
to live on his farm—just to be away 
from the noise and uproar of the pub. 
But the handsome, kindhearted bar- 
maid found the rural atmosphere 
heavy with hate. 

In A House of Women (305 pages, 
81,200 words. Holt, New York. $2.), 
H. E. Bates has portrayed peasant 
vindictiveness with the skill of a De 
Maupassant. The sixth novel of this 
31-year-old British author compels ad- 
miring attention to the last page. 

For a time the house of women con- 
tained two men—Tom Jeffery, the 
stolid husband, and Frankie, his 
younger brother. They tried to pro- 
tect the newcomer from the jealous 
venom of the old mother and the two 
fanatically religious sisters, Maudie and 
Ella. This precious trio nagged Rosie 
through the tasks of the day and be- 
sieged her leisure with unrelenting 
spite. She would come into the kitch- 
en to find them slyly whispering. She 
would look up from her evening news- 
paper to meet a critical scrutiny mute- 
ly eloquent of their unanimous hostility. 

She soon grew weary of her doltish 
spouse and turned defiantly to Frankie. 
This affair was cut off by the younger 
brother’s death, but not before Maudie 
sniffed it out. Hoarding her secret for 
future disclosure, Maudie revealed an- 
other sexual indiscretion which the 
young wife had committed six years 
earlier. Thereafter the indefatigable 
Snooper involved herself with Rosie’s 
father to whém she entrusted her en- 
tire savings—with the traditional re- 
sult. 

The war deepened the tragedy gath- 
ering around the farm. Tom returned 
home a sullen cripple to die in a 
burst of madness, leaving his wife 
sole owner of the depression-ruined 
Place. Maudie, blaming Rosie for 
present and past evils, became ob- 
sessed with the fear of being evicted. 

And, as of old, she lay in bed at 
night, tearful, her worn body thin and 
anguished against the worn sheets, 
and thought of it all, forging her 
words into clumsy symbols of prayer: 
‘O Lord, let not thy servant go ‘n want. 
Don’t let her git me out. O Lord, thou 
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flavour and bouquet of Three-Star 
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Are you among those fortunate 
ones who can get away for a bit of 
play and let-down during the fall- 
winter months? 


v 


Then you'll find that all Califor- 
nia and the Southwest have to offer, 
is nearer this season than ever before— 


v 


Nearer in hours, because of faster 
Santa Fe schedules; nearer in dollars, 
because of rock bottom fares, lower 
cost Fred Harvey meals en route, free 
pillows in chair cars, etc.; wearer, too, 
because of new Santa Fe comforts and 
conveniences that are constantly mak- 
ing western rail travel more enjoy- 
able and relaxing. 


v 


Via Santa Fe, carrying more pas- 
sengers to southern California than 
any other line, you may choose among 
seven fine air-conditioned trains— 
from solid Pullman, extra-fare fliers, 
to the swift new Scout, dedicated to 
finer service for chair 
car and tourist Pull- 
man travelers. 


This season’s low winter 
fares are on sale earlier 
—October 1—with more 
liberal return limits. 

May we send you 
these picture folders> 
or special details of 
any sort? 





: W. J. BLACK, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines 
: 1024 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
Send picture books and 


from to 


Name 


folders about fares 




















Address 
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knowest this is our house, always has 
bin our house. Thou knowest she ain’t 
got no right. Guide her mind aright, 
O Lord, don’t let her git in the way 
of transgression. O Lord, don’t let 
her do it. Don’t let her do it’ 

They were a hateful lot, those Jef- 
ferys. Yet many a reader will sur- 
prise in himself a profound pity for 
them; and he will be justified in con- 
cluding that when writing rouses 
such sympathy for human perverse- 
ness, it qualifies as art. 


HUMOR: Dr. Eastman Painlessly 
Dissects the Anatomy of a Joke 


_“I must warn you, reader, that it is 

not the purpose of this book to make 
you laugh. As you know, nothing kills 
the laugh quicker than to explain a 
joke. I intend to explain all jokes, 
and the proper and logical outcome 
will be, not only that you will not 
laugh now, but that you will never 
laugh again.” 

If Max Eastman had looked over 
his own shoulder as he wrote this 
prefatory disclaimer to his Enjoyment 
of Laughter (343 pages, 123,100 words. 
Notes, index. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $3.75), he might have classified 
it quickly as “Playful Exaggeration: 
in which a painful notion is put for- 
wrrd so seriously as to undermine the 
seriousness with which the idea would 
otherwise have been taken.” 

The reader will laugh as he reads, 
for the text is seasoned with a collec- 
tion of cracks for mind and midriff; 
and, after he has finished, he can still 
laugh at a few of his friends’ witti- 
cisms. For the pleasure of being 
tricked by a joke is no more lost by 
a knowledge of its anatomy than the 
pleasure of hearing Kreisler’s violin 
is lost by the realization that the fid- 
dle is made of maple, pine, and cat- 
gut. 

It’s still pretty pleasant to re-read 
the postcard of the Venus de Milo which 
Noel Coward sent back from Paris to a 
friend with the warning: ‘‘You see what 
will happen to you if you keep on biting 
your nails.”” Or to ponder Victor Moore’s 
stalwart reaction: “As to capital pun- 
ishment—if it was good enough for my 
father, it’s good enough for me.” 


Yet the introductory storm signal 
should not be ignored altogether. 
Eastman’s analysis of the structure 
and psychology of humor will leave 
the reader, if not sadder, at any rate 
more sophisticated. Something of what 
Norman Douglas calls “the fine bloom 
of human credulity” will have been 
rubbed off. 

The fun of a joke is either in being 
fooled by a quick twist, reversal, or 
abandonment of meaning, or in being 
suddenly presented with a ludicrous 
picture. Sometimes it’s both, as with 
Explorer Marx’s svelte remark: “Did I 
ever tell you how I shot an elephant in 
my pajamas? How he got into my 
pajamas I don’t know”’—and with Eddie 
Cantor’s plea from the slavery auction 
block: “I can work, I can wash dishes, 
I can mop the floors, I can take care of 
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the children—if there aren’t any chij. 
dren, I can take care of that.” 
Pictorial fun can’t be spoiled by 
analysis, but the process of being 
tricked can be impeded if one becomes 
familiar with the underlying formy. 
las. Overcoming of this initial suspj- 
cion demands the meandering tech. 
nique of an Ed Wynn who suffocates 
suspicion with inanity—or the brutg] 
attack of a Groucho Marx, who allows 
lis victims no time to resist (“I would 
horsewhip you if I had a horse.”). 
Eastman nails down a great many 
sound theses in his theory of humor, 
but the soundest are his running ar. 
guments against the Bergsonian view 
that “there is hostility in all laugh. 
ter” and Freud’s “identifying comic 


pleasure with release from adult in- 
hibitions.” 
As to the first, he proves with riot- 





“Touché!” 
THURBER © MAX EASTMAN 
Eastman: ‘It is necessary to be .. . playful 
to perceive anything whatever as funny 


ous example that we laugh hardest 
and most wholeheartedly when in full 
sympathy with the butt of humor 
with Bob Benchley as he confronts 
the horrors of Pullman sleeping. With 
the satirists, one can laugh only with 
a certain suspension of reality. One 
can roar at Dorothy Parker’s searing 
reviews of A. A. Milne if one excludes 
Milne from emotional consideration: 
as soon as he enters consciousness as 
a creature to be pitied or to be reviled, 
the joke becomes either maliciously 
serious or seriously malicious. 

As for Freud, Eastman goes to work 
on him with a baseball bat and leaves 
him a scarecrow. Freud holds that 
the funniest wit is that which releases 
either of the two major impulses, sex- 
ual or aggressive, and eludes the in- 
visible censor which haunts inhibited 
Man. Then how, asks Eastman, do 
you explain that the bawdiest of lit- 
erary ages—the Elizabethan—proba- 
bly did the most laughing, and yet 
knew nothing of these _ inhibitions, 
these interior censors? Why is it that 
a joke which deliberately sidles up to 
a filthy point and then fools the audi- 
ence by a harmless conclusion gets a 
good laugh when it hasn’t released 4 
sexual impulse but actually frustrated 
it? How, incidentally, does it explain 
the humor of puns, grammatical dis- 
tortions, exaggeration; and all such 
verbal chicanery ? 

The success of Eastman’s text-book 
method is that, though “Enjoyment of 
Laughter” is a serious, thoughtful 
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pook, the reader won’t guess it till he 
recapitulates. The mind progresses 
from point to point without interrup- 
tion, eased along with cranks and quips, 
and beguiled by the author’s firm re- 
tention of his tongue in his cheek. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Chronicle of Aaron Kane. By 
Frederick Wight. 559 pages, 162,500 
words. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$3. This is what all yarns about sea 
captains, man and boy, ought to be. 
Wight’s novel has quality, not quaint- 
ness; and it has the swift, sheer lines 
of a clipper where its predecessors have 
moved with the impetuous zest of coal 
barges. 


Reasons For Anger. By Robert Brif- 
fault. 265 pages, 73,100 words. Simon 
é Schuster, New York. $2.50. All of 
these fifteen essays have been printed 
before in various journals, but they are 
well worth a second look. Briffault’s 
reasons for being annoyed with the hu- 
man race spring from his hope for it, 
not from an indolent despair; his wide- 
ranging critical intelligence is saturated 
in, not debauched by, European culture. 


Paul Gauguin’s Intimate Journals. 
Translated by Van Wyck Brooks. 254 
pages, 52,300 words. Illustrated. Crown, 
New York. $2.75. These journals are 
no disappointment, for they’re as rich 
and individual as the artist’s Tahiti 
compositions. All Gauguin’s comments 
on life and himself glow with the unin- 
hibited freshness of a man beneficent- 
ly and eloquently drunk. 


General Smuts, Vol. II. By Sarah 
Gertrude Millin. 413 pages, 159,200 
words. Appendices. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. $3.50. Sarah Millin has completed 
a large work, in style a distinguished 
one. Smuts’s life took him through the 
war as a member of the British Im- 
perial Cabinet, and back to South Af- 
rica, Which as Premier he held together 
despite revolution and depression. It is 
this period which the second volume 
covers—and covers well. 


Arouse and Beware. By MacKinlay 
Kantor. 327 pages, 109,400 words. Cow- 
ard-McCann, New York. $2.50. Two 
escaped Yankee prisoners and a woman 
on a trek through Confederate terri- 
tory: authentic Civil War atmosphere 
and a fairly exciting plot, but several 
notches below Kantor’s “Long Remem- 
ber.” 


The Diary of Selma Lagerlof. 240 
pages, 35,600 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. Written at the age of 
14, this journal foretokens the wisdom 
and literary power which made its au- 
thor a Nobel Prize winner at 51. Read- 
ers will like the little crippled girl even 
more than her charming diary. 


The Kaiser and English Relations. By 
E. F. Benson. 292 pages, 122,200 words. 
Index. Longmans, New York. $3.50. 
Royal pettiness on both sides of the 
Channel is amusingly set forth in the 
anecdotes which stud this careful analy- 
sis of King Edward VII's nephew. While 
it skips the war years, it presents an 
excellent picture of the war lord. 
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Americans prefer 
the Low-Cost ¢ omfort 
of the 
Washington 


and 


Manhattan 











Bookings throughout the 
year prove that Americans 
recognize the remarkable 
values offered by the big 
cabins, spacious public 
rooms, huge decks and 
fine cuisine of America’s 
greatest ships...the Washington and Manhattan. 

The American living standards maintained 
on these liners are yours for low fares. Cabin 
Class on the Washington and Manhattan $172. 
Tourist $116. Third $84.50. And on the pop- 
ular President Harding and President Roosevelt, 
Cabin Class is $129, Third $82: 

A Sailing Every Week to 
Cobh, Plymouth, Havre and Hamburg 

Also ‘‘American One Class” ships fortnightly to Cobh 
and Liverpool. American Merchant Lines offer a sailing 
every Friday to London. $100 one way, $185 round trip. 
Tell your travel agent you want to SAIL AMERICAN 

No. 1 Broadway; 601 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“WORDS, 
WORDS. 
WORDS” 


—Hamlet: II: 2 


Never before has this world been 
flooded with so many words to be 
read or heard on every conceiv- 
able subject. 


In the United States alone, 13,927 
newspapers are published . . . and 
6,670 magazines... 


Which is one good reason for 
News-WEeEK’s word-thrifty, accu- 
rate presentation of all the world’s 
important developments each week 
—in word and pictures. 


Be sure not to miss another copy 
during these history-making times. 
Subscribe today by filling out and 
mailing the convenient coupon on 
page 2. 
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GRAVE: Rumored Miracle Draws 


Curious to Cleveland Cemetery 








Helen Pelczar 
1888-1926 
Ave Maria! 











For six months thousands of people 
have thronged to Calvary Cemetery, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to gaze at the grave 
marked by Helen Pelczar’s simple tomb- 
stone. Some stood idly curious; others 
knelt in prayer; still others put their 
ears close to the sod to catch the strains 
of “Ave Maria” reported to come from 
the earth. 

Last week, because crowds had 
damaged the cemetery and some vis- 
itors had dug earth from Helen Pel- 
ezar’s grave, Mgr. Joseph Schrembs, 
Bishop of Cleveland, ordered the 
grounds closed except to authorized 
visitors. 

tumor of “the singing grave’’ has 
spread among Catholics with the rapid- 
ity of a brush fire. From the original 
version of a woman singing ‘Ave 
Maria” it came to include organ music 
accompanying the voice and—more re- 
cently—-cures at the grave. But every 
story is secondhand. No one can be 
found who admits hearing music or see- 
ing a miracle. 

For nine and a half years the grave 
did not even provoke a rumor. But 
Helen Pelczar, Polish-born immigrant, 
did have a local reputation for piety. 
Before she died of tuberculosis in 1926, 
she was believed to have received the 
stigmata—wounds similar to those 
Christ received on Calvary. Last week 
Frank Weirnacz, the cousin with whom 
Helen Pelczar lived in Cleveland, said 
the woman’s biography was being 
translated from Polish into English, and 
that Bishop Schrembs would use it in 
an official investigation of the rumors. 


Listening for ‘Ave Maria’ at Helen Pelczar’s grave 
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® Seven years ago New England Catho. 
lics were similarly excited about re. 
ported cures at the grave of Father 
Patrick J. Power in Malden, Mass. 
After multitudes had visited the spot— 
Mayor and Mrs. James M. Curley of 
Boston prayed there for ten minutes— 
Cardinal O’Connell ordered the ceme. 
tery closed and started an investiga. 
tion. Last week the Boston Chancery 
office declared many cures had resulted 
from “natural causes’ and nothing 
further would be done to prove Father 
Power’s grave had miraculous qualities, 


SERMONS: National Poll Hits 
. Suggested Pulpit Moratorium 


The American Institute of Public 
Opinion—nearest accurate national poll 
in the recent election—announced this 
week its first pulse-taking on a religious 
question. 

For its subject the institute chose an 
assertion made last Summer by the Rev. 
Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, rector of Trini- 
ty Church, New York. The Episcopali- 
an had declared that Christianity 
“would once again bring salvation to 
the world” if the churches would de- 
clare “a moratorium” on preaching. 

Interviewing or writing 100,000 
Americans from coast to coast, the in- 
stitute found 13 per cent of Church 
members agreed with Dr. Fleming and 
87 per cent disagreed; among non- 
Church members, 26 per cent agreed 
and 74 per cent did not. Sermons found 
their staunchest supporters in the Dutch 
Reformed Church: 94 per cent of its 
members opposed such a moratorium: 
23 per cent of Episcopalians approved. 


® Since Dr. Fleming has not followed 
his own suggestion to shun the pulpit 
or ordered his 25 assistants to do so, 
The Chronicle, Low Church monthly, 
has questioned the rector’s sincerity, 
suggesting that “a thirst for notoriety” 
was responsible for the moratorium 
proposal. 
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In a forthcoming issue, The Chronicle 
will publish an analysis of congrega- 
tions attending the main morning serv- 
ice at Trinity and six of its chapels on 
Sunday, Nov. 8. Out of a membership 
of 7,728, the seven congregations totaled 
820 persons. 

Dr. Alexander G. Cummins, editor of 
The Chronicle, commented on the fig- 
ures: “Since it costs over $500,000 a 
year to support these churches, it is 
difficult to conceive of a greater exam- 
ple of ecclesiastical failure and waste.” 


8 
PRESBYTERIANS: 


Enters Dissenters’ Own Ranks 


Dissension 


Dissensions, like small streams, are 
first begun, 

Scarce seen they rise, but gather 

as they run: 

So lines that from their parallel 

decline, 

More they proceed the more they 

still disjoin. 

Last Spring, Fundamentalists split 
from the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America to form the 
Presbyterian Church of America. When 
350 delegates to the second General As- 
sembly met last week in the luxurious 
balconied auditorium of the Manufac- 
turers and Bankers Club, Philadelphia, 
they faced a further disjunction. 


After five months their Church had 
107 ministers, 50 parishes, and about 
20,000 communicants in 23 States and 
five foreign countries—a growth be- 
yond the leaders’ “fondest hopes.” 

But the Rev. Dr. H. McAllister Grif- 
fiths, who had been instrumental in es- 
tablishing the denomination, was miss- 
ing. To repeated inquiries the Rev. Dr. 
J. Oliver Buswell Jr., who was presid- 
ing, replied: “Get in touch with him and 
pray with him.” 

Delegates telephoned Dr. Griffiths. 
He confirmed what gossip had caused 
the assembly to fear: he had resigned 
from the five-months old Church and 
would carry on his ministerial work in- 
dependently. He refused to give reasons 
for his action “at this time,” but indi- 
cated dissension by adding “there aren’t 
any hard feelings, so far as I know; at 
least not on my part.” 

Besides this trouble, the assembly 
wrangled through a four-hour debate 
on “pre-millennialism”—the doctrine 
that Christ will return to earth to usher 
in a thousand years of peace before the 
Last Judgment. Pre-millennialists 
wanted the assembly’s approval, but 
the body safely sidestepped the issue. 


The delegates adopted the 300-year- 
old traditional Presbyterian Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith—without the 
1903 amendments which the Fundamen- 
talists believe are tainted with modern- 
ism—and a decentralized form of 
Church government, then elected a new 
Moderator. To succeed the Rev. Dr. J. 
Gresham Machen, the leading organizer 
of the denomination, they chose Dr. 
Buswell, formerly an itinerant evan- 
gelist in Minnesota, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin lumber camps and now presi- 
Jent of Wheaton College, Wheaton, IIl. 
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SEND flowers—“ 


don’t wear them in your hair? 


It’s no longer necessary to endure the com- 
mon or garden variety of hair “tonics” 
whose cheap flowery scents misrepre- 

sent both your taste and your mascu- 
linity! There’s something new for Hair— 
Fougere Royale Hair Lotion—and it’s all man. 
It has the fragrance of the Royal Fern— 
clean, woodsy, exhilarating. It grooms your 
hair handsomely—stimulates the scalp—cor- 
rects dryness—yet isn’t oily. There’s not a 
sheik in. a carload! Price 85c. 


Fougere Royale Shaving Bowl.The trend is back 
to Luxurious shaving via this handsomely turned out 


natural wood bowl of the miraculous Fougere Royale 
Soap. $1.00. 

































Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion...a dash 
of refreshment for razor-roughened skins. Slightly 
astringent to soothe little nicks; Royal Fern in fra- 
grance to delight your senses. 85c. 









Fougere Royale Talc. Supremely fine in quality, 
toned for men’s skin, scented for men’s senses. There’s 
nothing coguettish about this talc. 55c. 


FOUGERE ROYALE 
by HOUBIGANT for men 





















@ Take YOUR winter vacation in this warm, dry. ver- 
dant Valley where the sunshine NEVER takes a vaca- 
tion! Spend glorious, golden days outdoors .. revel in a 
varied sports program or just loaf in the sun. You'll enjoy 
every sun-soaked minute..a hundred new thrills and 
adventures ..in this land of painted desert and moun- 
tains! Phoenix, and the nearby towns of Wickenburg. 
Glendale, Buckeye, Mesa. Chandler and Tempe. offer you 
smart shops, fine schools, unexcelled modern accom- 
modations, and moderate living costs! 


Winter rates now effective on Rock Island— 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines. eS 


_.\Plhoenix 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
417 D Calle del Sol 
Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 


Name 


Address 
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Happy New Year! 


No one knows what 1937 will bring 
to this puzzled world. But present 
indications point to it as being the 
most crucial and exciting year since 
the Great War. 


Be sure not to miss a single issue of 

News-WEEK by renewing your sub- 

scription today. 
NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center New York 


























RECORD-KEEPING 
EFFICIENCY... 


OORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Record 
Sheets will help you keep your records 
: more conveniently, more economically. 
Simple and accessible. A great number of sheets 
may be safely held insmall space. Sheets may 
be removed instantly without disturbing others. 
Pages easy to transfer. Held in perfect security 
and alignment. 


BOOK 


Contains life - size 

bookkeeping forms 

completely filled in, 

illustrating uses— 

a MOORE form for 
every kind of record. Will help you with your 
accounting problems. Used by over 300,000 
leading firms. Fill in coupon, attach to letter- 
head, mail, and 140 page book will be sent _/vee. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6192 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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BirnTHDAY: King Victor Emmanuel III 
of Italy, 67, Nov. 11. Except for mili- 
tary parades at 7:30 A.M. in Rome, 
flag-bedecked for the birthday, the an- 
niversary was not publicly observed. 
The King spent the day quietly with 
members of the royal family. 


... Louis Dembitz Brandeis, oldest Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 80, Nov. 13. While lead- 
ers of American and Palestine Jewry 
paid tribute to the Justice with ban- 
quets and testimonials, Brandeis him- 
self followed his spartan daily routine: 
up at 5 A.M. to prepare for his day on 
the bench; more study after dinner, and 
off to bed at 9 P.M. (See p. 36.) 


..- James A. Reed, former Senator from 
Missouri, 75, Nov. 9. He worked as 
usual at his Kansas City law office. 
ENGAGED: Mary Pickford, movie star, 
divorced wife of Douglas Fairbanks, to 
Charles (Buddy) Rogers, film actor and 
orchestra leader; announced in Kansas 
City, Mo., last week by Probate Judge 
Bert Rogers, father of the actor-musi- 
cian. Formal announcement will be 
made this week end in Hollywood, Calif. 
Marriep: Charles Chaplin, film come- 
dian, and his protegee, Paulette Cod- 
dard, screen actress, June 23, 1934, 
aboard Joseph M. Schenck’s yacht, 
Panacea, by Capt. Dave Anderson. The 
marriage, often rumored but officially 
kept secret because Miss Goddard 
wished “to win film fame on her own— 
not as the bride of a film notable,” was 
revealed by Randolph Churchill, son of 
Winston Churchill, Britain’s former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a copy- 
righted story in The Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer. Although Chaplin refused—for 
“strictly personal” reasons—to confirm 
the announcement, he commented: “I 
would not change the story...” 


..-Margaret Garland Sullavan, stage 
and screen star, currently appearing in 
“Stage Door,” and Leland Hayward, 
aviator and theatrical agent, at New- 
port, R. I. 

ARRIVED: Dr. Alan Roy Dafoe of 
Callander, Ont., physician to the Dionne 
quintuplets, in New York, by plane 
from Chicago, to attend the meeting of 
the Pediatric Division of the Academy 
of Medicine and to see the Army-Notre 
Dame football game. 


..- Sir Humphry Davy Rolleston, Physi- 
cian Extraordinary to the late King 
George V, in New York, from England, 
to deliver an address at the Army 
Medical Library Centennial dinner in 
Washington Nov. 16. The 75-year-old 
physician disclosed the secret of his 
longevity and excellent health: “. . . 
Choose your parents with great care 


DEPARTED: Postmaster General James 
A, Farley, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, from New York, 
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Justice Brandeis was too busy 
to celebrate his 80th birthday 


Bere. 


Paulette Goddard wants to win fame 
on her own, not as Chaplin’s wife 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTOS 
Comdr. E. W. Spencer, Mrs. Simpson’s 
ex-husband: ‘She is one..of the finest’ 
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for- County Westmeath, Ireland, where 
nis grandparents were born, “to get a 
good rest where the phones won't ring.” 


... Gerardo Machado,. exiled former 
Cuban Dictator, from Montreal, Que.— 
his Canadian visa having expired—for 
Bermuda. Je 


HonorReED: For her work in education, 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, for the past 
25 years dean of Barnard College, New 
York, with the American Woman’s As- 
sociation Award for Eminent Achieve- 
ment—an honor -which always goes to 
a New York woman. 


... Vice President John Nance Garner 
and Mrs. Garner, with honorary degrees 
of Doctors of Law, by Baylor Univer- 
sity, Waco, Texas. 

Sick List: Comdr. Earl Winfield 
Spencer, first husband of Mrs. Wallis 
Simpson, friend of King Edward VIII 
(broke his leg on a hunting trip in 
Southern California): recuperating in 
the San Diego, Calif., navy hospital, he 
described his former wife as ‘one of 
the finest. women I have ever known 
... 1 wish her nothing but the best.” 


..- Mae West, movie actress (intestinal 
ailment): on her doctor’s orders, can- 
celed a seriés of personal appearances 
planned in connection with her new 
picture, “Go West Young Man.” 


Diep: Clark Howell Sr., 73, editor and 
publisher of The Atlanta Constitution 
and Democratic National Committee- 
man from Georgia, of an intestinal ail- 
ment, after a two-month illness, at his 
home in Atlanta, Ga. A belligerent, 
public-spirited editor, he used his edi- 
torial pages to attack the Ku Klux Klan 
and other evils. In 1929, The Constitu- 
tion won the Pulitzer Prize for the best 
public service—an expose of the At- 
lanta City Hall graft ring. One of the 
South’s most powerful politicians, and 
one of the earliest supporters of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Howell had been a 
member of the Democratic National 
Committee for 28 years. 


---Samuel E. Hill, 68, one of the 
founders of the Gideon Society, of heart 
disease, in Beloit, Wis. Thirty-eight 
years ago, Hill, a traveling salesman, 
was forced to share a room in an over- 
crowded hotel in Boscobel, Wis., with 
John H. Nicholson, another salesman. 
When Nicholson took out his Bible, 
Hill asked permission to join him in 
prayers. From that meeting came the 
idea for the Gideon Society, formed the 
following Summer with 30 other travel- 
ing men. To date, 1,335,000 Gideon 
Bibles—with suggestions for verses to 
read “if you are lonesome” or “if 
business is poor’—have been placed in 
hotels. hospitals, and penal institutions 
throughout the world. 

«++ Joseph D. Beck, 70, former Repre- 
sentative from Wisconsin, of heart dis- 
ease, at*his home, in Madison, Wis. 


++» Dr. Josef Redlich, 67, member of the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice at..The Hague, former Austrian 
Minister of Finance, and former profes- 
Sor at the Harvard University law 
School, in Vienna, Austria. 
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Not BY CHANCE were Southern 
California mountain peaks chosen 
for famed Mt. Wilson Observatory, 
and for the mammoth, new 200- 
inch telescope, world’s largest. Their 
use requires America’s clearest 
skies... both by night and by day. 
So it is that science bears out a 
fact millions of vacationists have 
discovered for themselves: The 
sun shines 355 out of the year’s 
365 days in Southern California. 
Another discovery you'll make 
this winter: nowhere else are there 
so many different kinds of fun: 
Golf, tennis, polo, deep sea fish- 
ing, sailing, every sport. Mile-high 
snow peaks above lush valleys. . 
colorful roadside stands selling 
fresh loquats, pomegranates, per- 
simmons, ripe figs for a song. Or- 
ange groves, palms, Missions... un- 
usual industries: oil, citrus, movie 
making. Hollywood, of course, gay, 
fascinating! Los Angeles, and other 
garden-cities of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty: Pasadena, Long Beach, Beverly 
Hills, Santa Monica, Glendale, Po- 
mona. Color, contrast, adventure! 
Yet Southern California, even 
from New York, is only overnight 
by plane; 2% to 3 days by train, 5 
to 7 by motor or stage, 2 weeks via 





stronomers prove vacationists 


* about SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Panama. And vacation costs here 
are 15% to 32% under the average 
of 20 leading U. S. resorts. 

FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 

This 80-page Official Guide 
Book—widely acclaimed by travel 
experts—plans your trip for you 
from start to finish: what to see 
and do, how to get here, time re- 
quired, itemized cost schedules, 
plus over 100 photographs, maps, 
etc. Coupon brings it FREE by 
return mail; also the new, free 
Official California Picture Map. 
ALL*YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Come for a glorious vacation. 
Advise anyone not to come seek- 
ing employment, lest he be disap- 
pointed; for tourists, attractions 
are unlimited. 


All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Div. K-11, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Send me free book with complete details 
(including costs) of a Southern California 
vacation. Also send free routing by [] auto, 
OD rail, ( plane, [ bus, [J steamship. Also 
send free booklets about counties checked: 
() Los Angeles, (] Santa Barbara, [-] Orange, 
(] Riverside, [] Inyo, [) San Diego, [) Ven- 
tura, (_] San Bernardino, () Kern, (_] Imperial. 
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Street Gileemneih 
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State —— 
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WORKSHOPS: N.Y.U. Preaches 
Technique; CBS Practices It 


Workmen stripped off the flowered- 
silk wall covering and tacked up sound- 
proof fiber; inlaid hardwood floors dis- 
appeared under thick rugs. Twenty 
Washington Square North reeked of 
fresh paint. 


Last week the New York rendezvous 
of 1850 society became the new quarters 
of New York University’s radio work- 
shop. Connected directly with the 
United States Office of Education, it is 
one of the few formal college courses 
in radio, and the little brother of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s well- 
established ‘‘Workshop.” 


AMATEURS: Dec. 20, 1935, the Works 
Progress Administration set aside 
$75,000 for radio education. Five week- 
ly coast-to-coast programs resulted: 
“Safety Musketeers” (CBS), safety 
dramatizations; ‘Education in the 
News” (NBC), news dramas; “Have 
You Heard?” (NBC), natural science 
grab bag; “Answer Me This” (NBC), 
current events questionnaires; “The 
World is Yours” (NBC), most interest- 
ing of the lot, built around a tour 
through the Smithsonian Institution, 
with dramatic flashbacks on each ex- 
hibit. 

New York University’s dean, Ned 
Dearborn, saw in the quintet of pro- 
grams an opportunity to enlarge the 
N.Y.U. curriculum. He and John Stude- 
baker, Federal Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, agreed that the project might 
serve as an ideal laboratory for a thor- 
oughgoing course in radio technique. 

Accordingly, a cooperative course 
opened July 6. It ran until Aug. 15. 
Aim: to give students—at $50 a head— 
practice in actual broadcast technique 
and to experiment with methods of bet- 
tering radio educational programs. 


Eighteen students from fifteen differ- 
ent States formed the first class. At 
the conclusion of the course, they pre- 
sented their own show, “Statue of Lib- 
erty,” over a national CBS hookup. 

Assisted--by. another $75,000 WPA 
grant, next session’s course opens Jan. 
4 and runs for six weeks. Burke Boyce, 
former continuity director for NBC, 
heads the faculty of eleven and will di- 


¥. 


RADIO CHECK LIST 
Saturday, Nov. 21 to Friday, Nov. 27 








Light-face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time. 
SERIOUS: 
“Das Rheingold”: Wagner’s opera,  per- 
formed by the San Francisco Company with 
Friedrich Schorr, Norman Cordon, and Dor- 
othee Manski in the leading roles. Sat. 12:00 
midnight NBC-Blue (WJZ). 
Richard Crooks: The American tenor sings 
with the Ford Symphony. Sun. 9:00 CBS 
(WABC). 
“Scarlet Letter’: Hawthorne's work, dram- 
atized by the Federal Bureau of Education. 
Mon. 4:00 CBS. 
Brahms Quartet: The Coolidge Foundation 
musicians feature the Chamber music of the 
German composer. Tues. 3:30 CBS. 
G.O.P.: Representative Hamilton Fish Jr. 
discusses the future of the party. Wed. 
10:30 CBS. 
“Forward Industry !”: In a nationwide pick- 
up, industrial leaders describe prosperity's 
debut. Wed. 4:30 NBC-Red, NBC-Blue. 
Thanksgiving: Special reading of “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish.’’ Thurs. 2:00 
NBC-Red (WEAF). 
Vienna Symphony: An _ international ex- 
change brings the Austrian orchestra to 
American air. Bruno Walter conducts. Fri. 
3:00 NBC-Blue. 
“Twelfth Night”: The NBC Radio Guild of- 
fers a radio version of Shakespeare's play. 
Fri. 4:00 NBC-Blue. 
LIGHT: 
Guy Lombardo: The Royal Canadians broad- 
cast from the Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 
Thurs. 8:30 MBS (WOR).* 
Baritone: Mario Cozzi, accompanied by or- 
chestra and organ, in his debut. Fri. 7:15 
NBC-Blue.* 
SPORTS: 
Football: Princeton vs. Dartmouth at 
Princeton. Sat. 1:45 CBS. Northwestern vs. 
Notre Dame at Evanston, Ill. Sat. 2:45 
MBS. Yale vs. Harvard at New Haven. Sat. 
1:45 WOR. 


*Indicates premiere of a series. 


rect 60 students in four courseS—pro- 
duction, writing, acting, and music. 


PROFESSIONALS: Two weeks after the 
opening of the N.Y.U. workshop, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System put its 
experimental “Columbia Workshop” on 
a regular basis. Irving Reis, its pro. 
ducer, declared: “We do not plan to 
abide by any preordained concept... 
We plan to do almost anything that 
lends itself to unique treatment and 
interesting experiments with sound ef. - 
fects and voices.” 

Getting a sustaining half hour on Sat- 
urday nights (8 to 8:30) and all the 
writers and actors he needed, Reis orig- 
inated the workshop to practice his own 
theory: radio writers must write for 
mass consumption, not for a specialized 
audience. 

His simple characters and situations 
found depth and balance by swift, mul- 
tiple scene changing: “Shift them as 
often as you like... The sky’s the lim- 
it.” His “St. Louis Blues” illustrated 
the point. The play concerns an engi- 
neer and announcer wondering who is 
listening in on a jazz program. Six dif- 
ferent locales are faded in and the ef- 
fect of the music on each is demonstrated. 

On the side, Reis’s agile brain con- 
cocted a hundred variations on standard 
radio technique. He was the first to 
cover stage shows by the use of a para- 
bolic microphone, picking up voices as 
spotlights pick out faces. He presented 
a British mine play, “Comedy of Dan- 
ger,” where sound effects played a major 
dramatic role. He put on the air the 
sounds of Broadway at night. An ex- 
cerpt from “Gulliver’s Travels”—‘Voy- 
age to Brobdingnag,” the land of giants 
—used a special microphone device for 
magnifying the voices of the giants and 
softening Gulliver’s tones. 

Artistically, the workshop program 
is a success. But though commercial 
broadcasters borrowed innumerable 
Reis tricks, none has chosen to sponsor 
so radical a departure from accepted 
standards. 
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ANNIVERSARY: Last week, amid ‘unparalleled rejoicing? the National Broadcasting Co. celebrated its tenth birthday. Typical of a dec: 


studio-auditorium (right). 2 


ye. as 


ade of progress: the beer-keg microphone and claptrap stittté. of yesteryear (left) contrasted with‘radie’s modern home, the super-super” 





CHILD WELFARE, like Charity, begins at home. Most par- 
ents want to give their children every material advantage 
they can afford. 


family business or family recreation. Few, indeed, are the 
families which do not enjoy some of these blessings, 
bought out of sensibly budgeted incomes. 


Time payment purchasing has translated this natural One reminder about time pay- 


desire into active buying. It has helped greatly in estab- = ment purchasing...whatever you 


lishing our high standard of living conditions. It enables _ buy, consider the reputation and 


cce 


SAFETY PLAN 


One of the country’s larg- 
est factors in the financing 
of automobile purchases, 
Commercial Credit Com- 
pany urgesmotoristsevery- 
where to cooperate in pro- 
moting motoring safety. 
CHECK YOUR BRAKES 
CHECK YOUR SPEED 
CONSIDER OTHERS 


Constant Car Controt 
Will Save Lives 


millions to afford things that once would have been pos- __ experience of the financing com- 


sible only for the very wealthy. pany. The low cost and safety of 
Practically everything families buy on the time pay- Commercial Credit time payment 
ment plan figures in the welfare of the children. Oil burn- plans have been proved by mil- 
ers and gas burners for domestic heating, air conditioning lions of satisfied users over a pe- 
‘quipment for healthier living quarters, washing machines riod of more than twenty years. 
'o ease the Monday morning drudgery, gas and electric Remember the name. Ask any 
ooking ranges, radios and motor cars...quick, safe, com- reputable dealer about financing 


on the Commercial Credit plan. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


fortable transportation in stormy weather or fair... for 








A dog-lover suggested our putting it this way... 


“T’VE been reading some of your ads,” he said, 
“and it seems to me there’s a perfect parallel 
between the way you make Four Roses Whiskey and 
the way we go about getting a champion field dog. 
“You see, there’s not a single blue-ribbon winner 
in my kennels that just ‘happened’. Each dog’s par- 
ents and ancestors were carefully chosen—to blend 
in him all the qualities that make a dog great.” 
Our friend is right. Four Roses achieves its great- 
ness in much the same way his champion setters do. 





For Four Roses is not just one straight whiskey— 
it is a glorious combination of several fine American 
straight whiskies, each outstanding for some par- 
ticular virtue: aromaor body or smoothness or flavor. 


‘ 


With the skill of 70 years guiding us, we care- 
fully, sympathetically, blend the virtues of all these 
whiskies in one matchless whiskey—Four Roses! 

Every drop of Four Roses is whiskey—and we 
sincerely believe that in its deep-flavored mellow- 
ness and silken smoothness you will find more satis- 
faction than you’ve ever before drained from a glass! 





For the new edition of “Irvin S. Cobb’s Own Recipe 
Book,” send 10¢ in stamps to Frankfort Distilleries, 
Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 

Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville and 
Baltimore, also make Paul Jones (92 proof), Old Oscar 
Pepper, and Mattingly & Moore (both 90 proof) —all 


blends of straight whiskies. 





FOUR ROSES 


America’s finest whiskey @ 


aes 


regardless of age or price 


A blend of straight 
whiskies— 94 proof 
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